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HE matters discussed at the Geneva conference are 
of such vital significance that no one can af- 
be disinterested as to its outcome. Today, when 
areness of the immense peril inherent in the pre- 
ision of the world into military blocs is growing 
ly clear, the conviction prevails on all sides 
it is high time prospects were created for the gra- 
abolishment of the cold war. If it is true that the 
tus quo in the international constellation and especial- 
urope cannot provide a more lasting basis for the 
ion of peace — and this hypothesis is self-evident 
the only possible alternative is to adopt a quali- 
novel approach to the settlement of outstanding 
namely an approach based on the common good 
of narrow, exclusive bloc interests. Needless to 
‘beginning is always the most difficult and suc- 
inevitably depend on the goodwill shown and 
re efforts made to bridge the gap. 

e talks in Geneva, their spirit and scope, and 
al imtentions which may be discerned in the 
and tactics of both sides, are assessed from this 
t, the final conclusion is not necessarily pessi- 
fic, As distinct from the meetings held at various le- 
1 the past, this conference of East-West represen- 
‘does not resemble a conversation between deaf 
“mor is it reminiscent of a propaganda duel. It 


THE*GENE VA TALKS 


is true that the fundamental positions of the Western 
amd Soviet delegations are still so remote from each other 
that there can be no mention of a broader agreement. 
However, the manner in which mutual differences are sta- 
ted and attitudes defended warrants an optimistic outlook 
with regard to the outcome of the conference. The talks 
in the Palace of Nations so far at least are devoid of the 
earlier vehement mutual accusations, pressures and 
threats, which formerly created an atmosphere of mu- 
tual distrust, and doomed to failure every attempt in ad- 
vance, Although bloc conceptions are evident in the at- 
titudes of both sides, on this occasion the ministers state 
their opposing views im a conciliatory manner, while at 
the same time stressing the wish to enable the further 


relaxation of tension and the broadening of East-West 


co-operation. Besides this, the readiness of both sides to 
make certain concessions on those points where compro- 
mise is possible is also a most encouraging feature of the 
discussions held so far. If the foreign ministers continue 
to. seek points in common in this way, and make mutual 
concessions where the prospects for agreement are the 
most favourable, as for instance with regard to the sta- 
tus of Berlin and the prohibition of nuclear tests, the 
conference will undoubtedly yield positive results, which — 
may provide the basis for the eventual summit talks. 

So far the conference has passed through the phases 


of debates om procedure and the detailed exposition of | 


fundamental attitudes concerning the principal problems 
-on hand. In the third phase, which will begin after the 
interruption caused by the death of John Foster Dulles, 
the ministers will doubtless have recourse to secret talks 
behind closed doors for the purpose of instituting direct 
and intensive negotiations. The ways and means used so 
far in the statement of general attitudes as regards the 
so-called global settlement should be replaced at this 
stage by efforts to find a common approach to certain 


_ minor problems. In view of the fact that the differences 


of view on the major issues are for the time being in- 
surmountable, a gradual approach seems to be the most 
realistic way to reach initial compromises which would 
not upset the present balance of power. 

During the finst two phases the participants in the 
conference were umable to reach agreement as to what 
should constitute the basis for negotiations: the Soviet 

draft peace treaty with the two German states, or the 
Western plan for the unification of Germany. Unfortu- 
nately both sides adhered to their initial positions: the 


_. Western powers refuse to accept the peace treaty as the 


basis for negotiations until agreement is reached on the 
conditions under which the unification of Germany 
should be accomplished. 

Consequently the two approaches to the German 
and European problem are entirely divergent. The Soviets 
consider that the signing of a peace treaty with the so- 
vereign governments of Bonn and Pankow is a condition 
for German unity and a key to the solution of all other 
aspects of the problem of Germany and European se- 
curity. The Western powers on the contrary wish to 

relegate the peace treaty to the bottom of the agenda, 
and refuse to consider the German problem separately 
from the question of disarmament and European se- 
curity. The Soviets insist that the peace treaty should 
be concluded with the two German states, while the West 
adheres to the standpoint that such an agreement should 
be signed by an unified German government chosen by 
free elections. The Soviet Union demands the abolish- 
ment of the present status of Berlin while the Western 
powers obviously do not wish to institute any major 
changes in the regime of this city. 

In keeping with these general conceptions, both 
sides advanced maximal proposals. The USSR asked that 

the conference should concentrate on the conclusion of 


a peace treaty with East and West Germany, the abo- 


- lition of the occupation status of West Berlin and the 
setting of the place ,time and agenda for a summit con- 
ference. The Soviet draft peace treaty does not differ 
essentially from the proposals advanced by the Soviet 
government in January of this year. 

The proposal of the three Western delegations re- 
quires that the problem of German unification and Eu- 
ropean security be settled in four stages: 1) the unifi- 
cation of Berlin; 2) the establishment of a mixed Ger- 
man commission which would work on the rapproche- 

- ment of the two German states and prepare a law on 
free and secret elections on German territory; 3) elec- 
tions for the all-German parliament after the lapse of 

-a two and a half year transitional period; 4) the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with an all-German government. 

Although rather different from that proposed in 
1955, the Western plan is somewhat unrealistic, as it 


| envisages various complicated aspects of the Ger 
| problem as mutually interconnected and interdepend 
_ ,AIL or nothing“ tactics tim such an intricate issue 
that German cannot bring results’ Although the mu 
interdependence of all these questions is undenial 


would be represented as an equal partner was inimagy@ 


the purpose of negotiation is not the quest of a glo 
settlement for all problems, and especially not the 
tual dependence of one problem on another. 


When the Soviet and Western plans are juxtapo 
ft can be seen that there is hardly a single point 
common, amd under the circumstances mo one couldy, 
have expected that the two sides would agree on the 
final texts of the peace treaty, all-German elections of 
the definite status of the two German states. The cours 
of the conference indicates a certain evolution in they 
attitude of both sides, which warrants the hope that i 
will be possible to bring about a rapprochement of views! 
on certain definite questions. Thus, for example, thay 
differences of view concerning the status of the twap 
German delegations which threatened to jeopardize the 
conference at the very outset, were soon overcome. This 
is a highly significant compromise, as it involves no 
only a question of procedure, but of an essentially prin 
cipled attitude towards the existence of two Germamg 
states. In spite of the reiterated statements that the prey 
sence of the East German delegation does mot imply th 
recognition of the Pankow regime, the Western powers 
have made an important step towards the gradual rej 
cognition of reality. : 


Similar progress is noticeable im that part of thi 
German plan which recommends the establishment of aij 
all-German commission consisting of West and 
German representatives. This more sober attitude is a 
the more significant in view of the fact that until re 
cently the creation of a body in which East Germanl§ 


nablie in official Western policy. This proposal actual] 
marks the abandonment of the thesis endorsed by t 
uncompromising Bonn circles that West Germany we 
the only legitimate representative of the German nati 
If the existence of the two German states is taken 
the basis from which the process of unification shou! 
spring, the evolution of the Western attitude constitut@) 
a major step towards the adoption of a more realis 
approach to the German problem. As distinct from 195 
the present Western plan raises the problem of disa 
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To our readers 


The editors of the ,Review of International 
Affairs“ kindly request our readers to send their 
observations, wishes and objections concerning 
the general conception of the review, the amount 
of space allotted to the individual columns and 
subjects especially those relating to the Yugo- 
slav reality, the treatement of individual subject } 
and quality of the articles, style, language etc., | 
to the editorial office, Beograd, Jovanova 16. The ] 
editors thank the readers in advance for the |\\ 
valuable assistance thus extended. 


ent, while the reference made to a zone of limited 
ent is another favourable symptom. Finally, in 
of the unfounded insistence on the indivisibility 
their proposals, the Western ministers at the latest 
is showed themselves willing to open separate ne- 
ions on Berlin. The prospects for an initial com- 
se on Berlin have therefore improved. : 
At the same time the USSR did mot reject the 
tem plan unconditionally, and considered that se- 
points in it could be discussed. Gromyco also made 
ain concessions ias regards the status of the two Ger- 
) states after the signing of a peace treaty: namely 
at both Germanies should retain their present mili- 
ity and economic obligations for some time. 

| Im addition to these encouraging circumstances, fa- 
yurable prospects have been opened by the talks held 
the ULS., Soviet and British representatives at another 
1, om. the prohibition of nuclear experiments. The 
tive negotiations have already been going on in 
va for six months at ambassadorial level, but the 
to success was obstructed by divergent views on 
carrying out of control and imspection. The recent 
espondence between the Soviet, British an US heads 
state, however, marked a turning point, as the Soviet 
ion consented that a specific number of inspections 
d be carried ovit annually on the territories of the 
tee states. This concession made it easier to overcome 
remaining technical and other difficulties. Thus the 
e ministers in Geneva are no longer confronted by 
les which would impede agreement in this signi- 
nt domain of disarmament. It is hardly necessary to 
the favourablie psychological and practical effect 
h an agreement on international relations and the 


. 


“A DELEGATION of Yugoslav economic representatives 
visited Sweden, Finland, Norway and Denmark re- 
mtly, in accordance with the both-sided desire to promote 
momic relations and increase the trade exchanges These 
rts definitely form part of a general trend to develop 
d mutual relations and a comprehensive co-operation. 

Trade between Yugoslavia and the Scandinavian coun- 
ss already has certain traditions, being complementary in 
tain fields and possessing its established channels. How- 
» an analysis of Yugoslavia’s trade relations with each of 
Se countries reveals that the increased economic develop- 
it and potential recorded in Yugoslavia and in those coun- 
ss during recent years is not fully paralleled by develop~ 
mt of the mutual trade relations. The 20 million dollars’ 
rth of trade annually realized by Yugoslavia with that 
dle area far from reflect the real possibilities or mutual 


wes ‘should bring about in the political atmosphere. 


_ Consequently, judging by these symptoms, the Geneva 
- meeting could reasonably be expected to achieve a cer- 
‘tain success om some questions. Prospects for the ac- 
‘complishment of initial agreements may be discerned 


for the time being, on the Berlin problem and on the 
suspension of nuclear tests. It would be umrealistic to 
expects anything more under the circumstances, all the 
more so as the talks in Geneva can only be ‘considered 
aninitial step towards the settlement of the Ger- 
man and European problems. ~ 

But im some respects foreign mimisters conference 
proved a complete disappointment. At-the very outset 
the ministers manifested narrow bloc conceptions, espe- 
cially as regards the broadening of the list of partici- 
pants. Both sides by-passed Yugoslavia, while strivng to 
assure parity and advantage within bloc limits, and pro- 
posing only those countries which were eligible from 
the standpoint of bloc alignment. It is superfluous to 
argue that Yugoslavia, judging by any criteria’ whatever, 
has far greater qualifications to take part in the con~ 
ference on Germany than many other countries pro- 
posed in Geneva. Actually it is not a question of proving 
the right of any individual country, but the manner of 
approaching this and similar problems. If the talks in 
Geneva are reduced to bargaining between the two blocs, 
and solutions sought along lines of the narrow bloc, 
and not in the broader interests of peace and security, 
it is more than certain that such solutions will be marred 
by flaws similar to those which are poisoning the world, 
and will imply the same perils as those which threaten 
mankind today. 


Trade Relations with Scandinavian Countries 


by Dr. Milan ALEKSIC 


interests. Compared to prewar, when the participation of those 
countries in Yugoslav exports and imports stood at between 
1.5 to 5 per cent annually, the post-war figures of this trade, 
at from 3 to 4 per cent, indubitably represent a certain 
advance. Nonetheless this advance is inadequate from the 
point of view of the general progress realized in international 
trade during the last few years in particular, in the matter 
of trading techniques, improvement of transport facilities and ~ 
similar considerations, all of which has created the condi- 
tions for a general increase of the volume of international 
trade. 

The problem of distance of those markets, their high 
standards regarding the quality and presentation of the pro- 
ducts, as well as the developed competition which is a fea- 
ture of Scandinavian markets — thanks to their purchasing 
power, liberalized trade and the firmness of their national 
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currencies — are frequently discussed in Yugoslavia. Certain 
problems which have emerged latterly together with the 
general trend of expanding exports, as well as in connection with 
the creation of integrated economic formations on the inter- 
national level which jeopardize in a particular way the desired 
economic expansion in certain sectors especially of those 
countries which find themselves outside of these formations, 
have dictated the need to take the initiative for opening the 
way to this expansion on a larger scale. The idea being to 
find points of contact and overcome the difficulties even at 
the cost of increased efforts and sacrifices in the initial phase. 


The initiative taken by Yugoslav economic representa- 
tives in visiting Sweden, Finland, Norway and Denmark has 
also been prompted, besides by the above, by the appraisal 
that there were unexplored possibilities for the placing in 
those countries of certain new Yugoslav products whereby 
the traditional Yugoslav exports structure has been expanded 
only a short time ago. Consideration was also given to the 
possibility of raising the export of certain products which 
were being sold in lesser quantities on the mentioned markets. 


On the other hand, quite comprehensibly so, this desire 
_ to increase Yugoslav exports to Scandinavian countries has 
been accompanied also by an appraisal that there was a need 
to augment the imports of various products from those coun- 
tries in a corresponding measure. One may even say that the 
needs of realization of the Yugoslav investment programme 
connected with the reconstruction and expansion of plants 
and the erection of new factories, notably in paper manu- 
facturing, food manufacturing, the production of electrical 
machinery and equipment, telecommunications, etc. have 
added a comprehensive substance to this initiative. The 
solving of particular problems involving the payments ba- 
lance has also contributed to the need of a direct assessment 
of the line of development of trade between Yugoslavia and 


those countries, from the point of view of the interconnection _ 


between the exports and imports, for a longer period of time, 
and toward a higher level of trade exchanges. 


During the business contacts and conversations between 
the Yugoslav economic representatives and the importers, 
exporters and trade agents in each Scandinavian country 
visited, the practical questions of marketing the products 
forming the subject of their business were examined. In the 
matter of Yugoslav exports, standard stipulations as to the 
quality of the goods, packing, the sale methods and similar 
points were agreed upon. The sale of certain products was 
entrusted to agents, and provision was also made to consign 
certain goods for sale from bonded warehouses. It was also 
found necessary to advertise Yugoslav products more acti- 
vely, by way of special exhibitions, through the media of the 
press, the radio, television and other modern methods, in 
order to familiarize Scandinavian consumers with those pro- 
ducts. This tangible work should make for increased imports 
of the already-established Yugoslav products, such as non- 
ferrous metals and their alloys, hardwoods, handiworks, maize, 
fresh and dried fruit, wine, tobacco, hops, hemp, and it should 
also create openings for placing such new products as proces- 
sed non-ferrous metals, electrical products, certain chemicals, 
dielectric porcelain, refractories, made-up textiles, leather 
goods and similar articles. 


As for Yugoslav imports, it was found to be of mutual 
interest partly to compensate the increased purchases of 
various manufactures, machinery and equipment by augmented 
exports of Yugoslav goods, and partly to supply them on 
multiyear credit, on favourable payment terms. 


ee ‘trade exchanges will be accompanied by a perfecting of ‘the 
_ trading organization and a livelier exchange of business i= 
sits either way. The Federal Chamber of Foreign Trade had 


established recently a permanent representation for Scandi- 
navian countries, with headquarters in Stockholm, and esta~ 
blishment was also foreshadowed of one or more trading 
enterprises intended to work practically toward the promotior 
and development of trade between Yugoslavia and Scandi- 
navian countries. On a larger scale, the ground has beer 
prepared for economic co-operation on the basis of industria 
co-operation among Yugoslav factories which are able t 
deliver particular parts for apparatus and machinery made ip 
those countries, both for the needs of Yugoslavia and fo 
third markets. 


It is pertinent to mention that the Yugoslav economi 
delegation met with a well organized and very warm receptio 
in each Scandinavian country visited. The desire of the Yu 
goslav guests to be able to act soon as hosts to similar dele 
gations of Scandinavian economic representatives visiting Yu 
goslavia also met with a sympathetic response. Business visit 
to Yugoslavia by Scandinavian economic representative 
would help to put her on the map in those countries not on 
as a country with a warm climate and replete with touris 
attractions, but as a country with a large economic potentic 
which, with its 18 million inhabitants, provides large oppor 
tunities for trade and economic co-operation. 
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HE VICE-PRESIDENT of the Federal Executive 
Council Edvard Kardelj, the State Undersecretary 
‘for Foreign Affairs Srda Prica, the State Undersecretary 
at the Federal: Executive Council Antun Vratusa, and 
the Counsellor at the Secretariat of Foreign Affairs 
_ Mirko Brunar left Beograd on May 26 on an official 
visit to Denmark, Sweden and Norway. With this Vice- 
Pres‘dent Kardelj is returning the visit to Yugoslavia, 
during 1957 and 1958, of the Premier of Sweden Er- 
lander, the Premier of Norway Gerhardsen, and the 
Premier of Denmark Hausen. 


Kardelj opened an exhibition of Yugoslav contemporary 
architecture. In his speech on the same occasion, Pre- 
mier Hansen emphasized that the maintenance of such 
international contacts will contribute to creation of a 
peace-loving atmosphere between peoples and expressed 
the hope that the co-operation which has been realized 
between Denmark and Yugoslavia will be developed 
and consolidated to the benefit of both countries, On 
his part, Vice-President Kardelj expressed the belief 
that this exhibition of Yugoslav architecture will eu- 
courage intensified exchanges of experiences, adding 
that it stood for a manifestation of Danish-Yugoslav 
cultural co-operation and a token of friendship between 
the two. peoples. : 


On May 27, Vice-President Kardelj was received 
by King Frederick IX in private audience. On the same 
date official conversations were opened between the 
Yugoslav and Danish representatives. At a dinner given 
by Premier Hansen in honour of Vice-President Kardelj 
and the Yugoslav delegation, toasts were exchanged, Iu 


nn : ae 


his toast Premier Hansen said, inter alia: ,,Historical 
development and geographic position have been greatly 
responsible for the fact that our two countries are fol- 
lowing different roads, that differences occur in the 
structures of our two countries, as well as in the con- 
tribution of their attitudes to international problems. 
But we are agreed on the most essential questions and 
are working for settlement of international conflicts 
by peaceful means, for peaceful co-existence between 
peoples, regardless of the differences in their internal 
systems. We are agreed in our resolve for a constant 
improvement of the living conditions of our peoples. 


»Each on its own front, Denmark and Yugoslavia 
are making their contribution in all domains, which 
frequently finds them on the same side in the work 
of international organizations, in the first place in the 
United Nations Organization, upon whose Charter both 
countries are basing their policies. Perhaps it is super- 
flueus to bring th’s in here tonight, but still I am glad 
to be able to note that there is a constant growth of 
trade between Denmark and Yugoslavia." 


Responding to the toast, Vice-President Kardelj 
said the following: “The relations between our coun- 


ee Y ugoslav Scandinavian Co-operation 


On his first day in Copenhagen, Vice-President. 


tries are founded on a traditional friendship which had 
strongly manifested itself also during the last war. 


‘These relations are yielding visible results, notably in 


the economic and cultural fields. However, notwitstand- 
ing the results already marked by such a co-operation, 
we consider that there exist additional and consider- 
able possibilities and I would be glad te see our relations 
develop and expand further. With this aim, we attribute 
a special importance to personal contacts between the 
citizens and, particularly, between the respousible sta- 
tesmen of both countries. .“ 


On May 27, Vice-President Kardelj and Premier 
Hansen held a press conference during which they ans- 
wered various questions. Stating the Yugoslav attitude 


to the Common Market, Vice-President Kardelj said: 


»We, too, have been affected by the establish- 
ment of the European Market. However, consider- 
ing the structure of our foreign trade, perhaps we 
have been hit less than some other countries, even 
though we do feel certain adverse repercus- 
sions. We are very interested that a solution 
be found which would remove the elements of 
discrimination, which may arise, by direct negotia- 
tions between those concerned. We hope that this 
co-operation will be continued in the future also. 
However, we do not favour certain supranational 
forms and elements in economic co-operation. We 
are resolute supporters of a large-scale European 
economic co-operation, on the basis of equal treaties 
between states, however. I am afraid that inadequate 
forms of economic co-operation, instead of to in- 
tegration, might rather conduce to disintegration, It 
apperars to us that the signs of such a phenomenon 
are already discernible. Therefore, we hope that 
other solutions will still be found for the promotion 
of our economic relations with other countries...” 


Answering a question about the tasks of European 
states in convection with co-operation to settle the 
questions at issue on this Continent, Premier Hansen 
stated that it was up both to large and little states to 
contribute, through the United Nations and other or-= 
ganizations, to a settlement of conditions and the solv- 
ing of burning questions in the world. Another course 
is provided by contacts between countries. It is impos- 
sible to overlook the existence of the important prob- 
lem of the relations between developed and undevelop- 
ed countries, Premier Hansen added. 


It is the duty of developed countries,” Pre- 
mier Hansen pointed out, ,,to assist undeveloped 
countries according to their possibilities, this being 
a problem which is giving rise to large antagonisms, 
of which account has to be taken..." 


From Denmark, Vice-President Kardelj and the 
Yugoslav delegation will travel to Norway. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


Theses and A nmmetheses about 
the Sociatist- State 


by Dr. Jovan DJORDJEVIC 


Too. socialism is not just an aggregate of parti- 
cular ideas and aspirations of the progressive 


social classes and movements. It is a part of the reality 


of contemporary mankind. Socialism is the practice and 
life of millions of people. Besides, it also penetrates the 


‘pores of the old society, mixing with the elements of 


hey 


modern capitalism. Simultaneously socialism is developed 
and shaped in various ways, assuming special . forms 
which are determined by a series of objective and sub- 
jective conditions and circumstances of individual coun- 
tries that have taken the road of construction of a so- 
cialist society. 

' Thanks to all this, today it is possible to write 
about and contemplate socialism wih far more grounds 
and scientific sureness than used to be the case before 
the Second World War ,even though the experience of 
the first socialist country had provided even before 


__ materials and motives for deeper and more tangible 


ideological solutions of the complex problem of socia- 
lism. As a result, ‘scientific elaboration of the theory 
about the socialist state as one of the fundamental 
institutions of socialism is not only more feasible today 
than before, but more necessary. It is certain that the 
great and classical works of socialism, and particularly 


of scientific socialism, the works of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin, are filled with a series of philosophical and ideo- 
logical premises about the character, form and function 


of the state in socialism. The factual history of socialism 


and the socialist state during the last decades has been 
putting these classical theoretical premises to the test, 
verifying, correcting, supplementing and superseding 
- them. This effective history has confirmed basically the 


scientific character of a series of premises of Marx, En- 


gels and Lenin about the socialist state, the same as it 
has demonstrated that, in particular constellations, people 
can distort, limit these premises, giving them a different 


and eyen an opposite interpretation (out of ,,subjective” 


causes also). 
All this requires the contemporary sociology, and 


‘particularly the socialist forces employing Marxism as 


a scientific method, to subject the general movement of 


human society toward socialism and the concrete prac- 


tice itself of socialist states to a critical and creative 
analysis, Only such an analysis, one whose point of 


departure is quest for truth, one applying the dialectical 


process of reasoning to the dialectic of social processes, 


can bring about not only an enrichment and develop- 
ment of the Marxist theory about the socialist state, but 


a superior perception, perfecting and progressive mo 


vement of the practice of the socialist state. An 
emphasis that everything is clear, definitive, complete 
and perfect in the practice of the socialist state i 
opposed to the dialectic of socialist reality and the inte 
rests of socialism and its scientific outlook upon th 
world and its own self. Any opinion that socialism is 
closed order and a completed historical process, an 
belief about the existence of ,socialist models“, an 
notably an imposition of these models, is not onl 
anti-dialectical and dogmatic, but it deprives  socialis 
history and reality of that wealth of ways, forms, expe 
tiences and individual national efforts which constitut 
the objective substance of the movement of hume 
society. It degrades national and human selfhood. Socia 
thought, and particularly the socialist thought, whic 
forgoes a discovering and resolving of theses” ané 
yantitheses“ is not only blind to the contradictory an: 
dynamic processes of socialist reality, but is doomin 
itself in advance to stagnation. A dialectical dialog 
between the countries building socialism and betwee 
socialist movements at large is indispensable as a meth 
od of searching for and finding truth, discovering th 
common and the particular in socialism, effecting mu 
tual corrections, resolving the ,theses, and ,,antitheses 
through superior forms of perception and discovering o 
truth and the best and most expansive courses of so 
cialism. 

The emphasizing that there exists a single definitiv 
and irrevocable ,,thesis“ about socialism and the so 
cialist state conduces to decadence of scientific thinking 
to stagnation of practice and to substitution of vulga 
pragmatism of dialectical thinking. Conversion of thi 
attitude into a universal reasoning process to be applie 
and adopted by everybody conduces to the ideas of so 
cialism being made into a fetish, to ideological com 
formism and ideological and philosophical opportuni 


In no single domain have these deformations o 
dialectical thinking and Marxist social science assumed 
such a pronounced character as in the theory about thq 
socialist state. Today, when socialist practice is attees 
and seeking a dialectical thinking and an intellectua 
enrichment of the perception of the socialist state, w: 
are witnessing the phenomenon of a lagging-behind o 
the theory about the socialist state and its fetishizing 
This phenomenon is not the product of a_,superseding 
and ,obsoleteness“ of Marxist science, as is often mali 


ciously written in Western political science, but it is th 


im! 


eestor a particu‘ar practice and policy in individual 
list countries. This policy subordinates the objective 
focess of the development of socialism to a prescribed 
model” — which might even have been a necessary re- 
ection of the earlier phases of the construction of so- 
ism of individual countries — subordinating by this 
Noken scientific thinking, too, to practical policy, the 
stification and glorification of this ,,model.“ 


Under such social-political and ideological condi- 
ns, the probiem of the socialist state is reduced to a 
orifying, fetishizing and umiversalizing of the state as 
ie only creative process in socialism and the sole form 
Wherein are realized and definitively exhausted ail the 
arious processes of a socialist society and their truths. 
beside the state, such values as man, socialist de- 
ocracy, workers’ and social management are emphasiz- 
, and even placed in the forefront, the etatistic concep- 
gn of socialism becommes intolerant and emphasizes 
lat the socialist state is being ,weakened,“ ,underrated“ 
id abandoned.“ Against their absolutized thesis about 
‘state, which Stalin had elevated to the pedestal of 
Bect’s universal idea, individual authors from some so- 
alist countries, who are no longer quoting Stalin but 
1ose spirit they are not giving up, are seeking, by a 
mnstant repetition of the word ,,revisionism,“ to dispute 
ery antithesis of the state and settlement of the con- 
adiction between the state and society, between ,thesis 
d antithesis“ through the concept of man. ,,To be ra- 
cal,“ reads a famous passage in Marx’s ,Criticism of 
gel’s Philosophy of Law,“ means to take matters by 
‘root. To man, man himself is the root.“ 


In socialism, the resolving of man’s history begins 
' d’scovering man, by restoring him to himself, by 
toring man to man. This history of man’s reconciliation 
himself is taking place inside the processes of the 
onomic, social, political and cultural development of 
iety on socialist foundations. In these processes the 
ate has its place and réle. But the state not only does 
Mt totalize the aggegate of these processes, but, on the 
sontrary, represents one part and aspect thereof, a part 

id aspect which inevitably changes in the process of 
ans emancipation from all the forces of alienation the 
most important of which are private and state ownership 
he means of production and the state in its classical 


_ Given this fact, every serious scientific discussion 
out socialism, and particularly that inspired by Marxism, 
ust start from an examination and establishment of 
Btace and réle, the essence and emancipation of man, 
Mt from the state as the primordial and near-absolute 
actor of the socialist worker. The quest for man leads 
te analysis of socialism as a social system, that is to 
y, as a system of mutual relations of people. Only 
ch an analysis of socialism as a social system can lead 
a scientific theory about the state and its réle in so- 
alism. A reduction of socialism to the mere phenomenon 
‘the state deprives it of its emancipating and progres- 
¢ character, reducing human history to a closed circle 
cceeding state and élite types. In the concept of so- 
lism, as comprised in all the great systemps of socialism, 
( d particularly in the works of Marx and Engels, it is 
isted primarily upon social means of production, a 
al abolition of exploitation and subordinations of 
“kind, as well as upon the directive réle of the 


- possible. 


rking-classes and masses, since a new sys of honed a 
elations is being established on these premises and pro- 
cesses. The system wherein man gradually ceases to be an 


instrument to man and becomes a co-worker and comrade, _ 
__ wherein the individual has the status of his human being 
_ restored to him, a human being to whom his universalistic 
alienation is returned. Only in such a system can the 


process of man’s emancipation be established and made 


Therefore, the essence of the problem of the state 


im socialism, which should be the concern of all the con- 
‘scious fighters for socialism and which they should be 


solving, occurs neither in absolutizing the state nor in 
emphasizing its existence. First, not only for socialist 
theory, but for any objective social science, it is clear 
today that the state is a factor, a facet of society, and 
that society is a far larger and fundamental environment 
upon whose structure the existence, the structure and the 
form of the state depend. History demonstrates that not 


even the most absolute etatism can reduce all the social 


telations to authority and state forms. Second, the netes- 
sity and significance of the state in socialism and for 
socialism is the general place of every socialist thinking 
and practice, and anarchism and middle-class individual- 


-ism can abstractly negate the state. Least of all can this — 


be done — and is not being done, either — by the cons- 
cious social forces which are building socialism and 
employing a socialist state in Yugoslavia. : 

But the real problem of the socialist state is to 
establish the kind of réle the state performs in socialism 
and what kind of state is necessary to socialism so that 
it may be built and promoted and that it may increas- 
ingly become a system of new social relations wherein 
man becomes not only the subject of all the social 
processes and decisions, but a man to man. 

Certainly the forms, degrees and mechanism of the 
state organization of socialism have not been prescribed 
in advance, nor can every socialist country apply them 
such as they have perhaps proved positive in another 
country, nor can a given socialist country retain them in 
all the phases of its development. It is certain, though, 
that the state in socialism is characterized by two fun- 
damental trends. The first trend is that toward a gradual 
and constant withdrawal of the state to those positions 
and functions which, under the present international 
conditions, make possible the independence and internal 
security of the socialist order, the directing, the founda- 
tions and the framework of socialist processes and move- 
ments. This indicates a need for socialization of the 
earlier state functions, especially in the domain of eco- 
nomic management, in the fields of education, culture and 
a series of other social services. This de-etatization 
process forms an antithesis of the necessary etatism in 
the political organization of socialism. The contradict- 
ion between etatism and de-etatization is resolved in 
Yugoslavia today through the mechanism of social self- 
government. However, social self-government constitutes 
mo anarchic and elemental sector of socialist society 
which is breaking up its political unity. On the contrary, 
it represents a specific structure of the political system — 
wherein the functions of direct management belong 
directly to the producers and other imterested citizens 
under the leadership of the political organization of the 


working-class and the other conscious forces of social- 


ism. Even the state itself, in the sense of political autho-— 


rity, retains a specific relationship toward social self- 
- government, but this is not a relationship of integration, 
‘nor a hierarchical or commanding relationship. This 
relationship is founded on the principle of safeguarding 


unity in the functioning and directions of the socialist 


society, in accordance with the subjective norms. 


The second trend involves democratization of poli- 
tical processes, the mechanism of the state in the true 
sense of the word included. Even the very promotion of 
social self-government represent a democratization of a 
series of economic and other social spheres of society 
and acts as a counterbalance to etatism. But even the 
mechanism itself of political authority must enter upon 
the process of its socialization and its democratization. 
This is reflected in the promotion of territorial commun- 
nal self-government, in the basic status of the represent- 
ative bodies under the control of the electors and gene- 
tally in an expansion of the forms of direct democracy. 


In view of this, the form not only of the state in 
the narrower sense, but the very political system in 
socialism, is and must be socialist democracy. Not only 
do the authority of the working-people (dictatorship of 
the proletariat) and democracy not exclude one another, 


but they represent an organic whole. Actually,. the. 


authority of the working-people subsists in so far as 
socialist democracy has been established. Socialist demo- 
cracy is the political authority and mechanism of self- 
government of the working-people. With this there 


has been elucidated and established the famous premise 


of Marx and Engels in the ,,Manifesto of the Communist 
_ Party“ that ,the authority of the working-class means 
establishment of democracy.“ 


It is from these premises that the theory and practice 
of the socialist state expressed in the Programme of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia starts. From them 
it clearly follows that the state in socialism is neither 
overrated, nor underrated, nor absolutized, nor negated. 
In the theory and practice of Yugoslav socialism, the 
state is neither an ordinary passive superstructure nor a 
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taneously it is also a creative force in society, whose 


co creation it actually is in the final analysis. It has h 
and is going to have a corresponding influence up 


society and its own place in the last, subject to its mat 


tial, political and spiritual relations and forces. But 


is a socialist state not in the measure of its ph 
Strengthening and pressure upon society, but in ¢ 

measure in which it is influencing the safeguardin 

development and strengthening of the new social relations 
between people. In view of the fact that these relations 
are socialist the more remote from the possibilities of 
exploitation and domination they are, the state, too, 
must become increasingly democratic, that is to say, it 
must become more and more the mechanism of direct 
social self-government of the producers and of increas- 
ingly solidary citizens. Only true and veracious analis 

and discussions of the essence, role and form of t 

socialist state can promote socialist science and practi 

relating to the state and restore authority and dignity to 
the individuals and movements having Marxism at thei 
disposal as one of the most perfect instruments of explan-jj, 
ation of human history and the perfecting of human 
thinking. By dealing out abstract condemnations andi, 
»popular“ epithets to a thinking we disagree with, andij, 
particularly to the thinking of co-thinkers, we are forgo-jm 
ing the quest for truth, losing intellectual dignity, afford-j§ 
ing an opportunity to the real opponents to appraise 
dialectic as pragmatism, and Marxism as an a priorig, 
dogma. 


No. one bears sc much responsibility before ‘tsi! 
people and the socialist movement as those possessing il 
the conditions to employ the Marxist scientific theory. 
This theory is always wronged and weakened when truth ; 
and the objective reality are neglected. The interests off 
truth and socialism have never been as’ indissolubly™ 
interconnected as they are today. Never before has theif 
today’s orchestrated campaign about ,revisionism“ been ie 
further from the truth and the interests of socialism. 


For a Dynamic or a Conservative Policy in Europe 


by Helmuth KALBIZER 


Social-Democratic Member of the Federal German Parliament 


ANY bons mots are current at the expense of the 

flood of plans suggested for the West-East confe- 
rence to be held this summer, for the reason that none 
of these plans are thought likely to be tabled or, if so, 
to remain long on the conference table. I consider, 
though, that the proposing of all these plans, and the 
international discussion provoked by them, is beneficial 
for conferences like these. And it is also necessary for 
‘such discussions to be carried on during the actual con- 
ferences, so that the conferees may be guided in their 
conversations by international public opinion. 


The theme and scope of these conferences are com-|ih 
parable with the Congress of Vienna from 1815 which) 
concluded the Napoleonic wars and the French Revolu-}§ 
tion, with the object of establishing political order in 
Germany, in the heart of Europe. The negotiations now 
are considerably harder than those which had marked the! 
Vienna Congress and the Versailles Treaty from 1919), 
because they are taking place a full fourteen years a 
the termination of the war. In, the mean time, the: unsol-) 
ved difficulties have not been mitigated, but have largely} | 
remained acute. The peculiar condition which came about} : 


i 


As Germans, we can hardly feel grateful to foreign 
ticians for their aversion to the German question and 
penchant for perpetuating the state of affairs which 
arisen in our case, as exemplified by Khrushchev’s 
ds pronounced in Leipzig on March 7, 1959: 

»Conclusion of a Peace Treaty with both German 
ublics would introduce no change at all in what has 
urred after the war; it would only fix the condition 
ich has come about in the middle of Europe and con- 
itute a resolute step toward normalization of the inter- 
ional’ situation.“ 

Khrushchev, who had shown himself here as a con- 
rvative status-quo politician, had revealed fairly openly 
hat he has at heart. Other politicians have been more 
ious in their statements. But the assumption that 
sterm politicians are of the same mind is gaining in- 
easing currency in Germany. This is being sensed 
mong the French particularly who, together with the 
lest German Government, are pursuing a policy serving 
perpetuate the partition of Germany. 

Can maintenance of Germany’s partition be in the 
ests of Europe? Khrushchev not only asserts this, 
believes that the Germans are content to stay as 
ey are, for this is what he also said on the same 
ion: ; 

»Can the peoples of the world live without reunifi- 
tion of the two German states? They cam; even without 
is they can be not badly off. Can the Germans live 
thout reunification? Of course, they can even live well 
ithout it.“ 
Khrushchev is wrong there — the same as all those 
Iding similar ideas. 
_ The partition of Germiny is the largest hotbed of 
ar danger! 
Not because the Germans are specially bellicose, 
d even less so because ,,militarists” are alleged to rule 
in Western Germany. 
In other countries, today as in the past, the army 
lays an equally important political and social réle es 
t used to play in Germany once. Only experience can 
lecide who is ,more militaristic,” the Federal Republic 
or the Democratic Republic of Germany, which experien- 
ce, let us hope, will be spared to the world. I see a se- 
rious danger of war rather in that the German people 
feels unified, the artificially-created split notwithstanding. 
nd when, in a single nation, two armies become armed 
ainst one another, and also armed with opposed ideolo- 
es, then, it seems to me, am internal civil war between 
‘these two armies becomes inevitable some day, even if 
ie two sides did not want it at the beginning of their 
ternal armaments race. 
In my opinion, this very great war danger has first 
distinctly realized by the British Labour Party, which 
“unanimously authorized its Chairman, Gaitskell, to 
espouse his plan which provides for limitation of inter- 
nal German armament within the framework of limita- 
tion of the average German armament. This plan is not 
isolated, being paralleled both by the Rapacki Plan and 
the recent'y advanced plans of the French leftists Jules 
Mocque and Mendés-France and also by the proposals 
‘of American politicians such as Kennan, Humphry and 
others. A special study would be necessary to examine all 


- 


ae ais and variants from the angle of their political 


applicability. Here, only their common points are of 
interest, viz., that armament in Germany and Central 


_ Europe should be limited and controlled. 


The criticism advanced by NATO with regard to tho- 

se proposals maintains that limitation of armament in space 
ds pointless in the face of the present-day long-range 
weapons; disarmament should be effected on a global, 
world scale, which, undoubtedly, would provide the best 
theoretical solution. But in the world of politics this means 
everything or nothing and leads nowhere. Considerably 
different is the thesis expounded by Mendés-France, who 
concluded that the Rapacki Plan signifies a larger limi- 
tation for the West than the East, since it makes for a 
perceptible reduction of Western strategic space for de- 
velopment of military operations in Europe, while the 
Eastern strategic space remains unchanged strategically. He 
has therefore suggested a disarmament zone starting from 
the internal German zonal! border, which would enable 
the Americans to remain in the westernmost part of Ger- 
many between the Rhine and the French border. This pro- 
posal definitely takes: account of the French national 
psychology that France could hardly tolerate major com- 
tingents of U. S. troops on her soil. Even though this 
argument has no specially pleasant ring for the Ger- 
mans, it was to be taken into consideration as a fact. A 
similar reasoning lies at the base of the proposal advan- 
ced by the long-standing French representative at dis- 
armament conferences, Jules Mocque, whose thinned-out 
zones have Berlin as their center. While, true, this has 
a larger appeal for the West, it establishes an unequal 
Starting point for the two Germanies, for which reason it 
may be said in advance to lack any prospects of success. 
Peace between the two world powers — which will 

be mo news to the said Frenchmen — does not lie in a 
military and strategis balance, but in the certainty that 
one of them can destroy the other at the cost of its own 
destruction in the process. Separation of the two giants 
is not conditioned at all by their strategic position in 
Europe, but by their positions the world over, A mutual 
balancing of all the positions is absolutely unfeasible, 
and even the constant shifts in these positions — the end 
of the Bagdad Pact, for example — have not imperilled 
either side thus far, for the equation destruction of the 
adversary=own destruction has not been altered thereby. 


Hence, the significance of the Rapacki Plan, and of 
all the plans involving an army thinout, is of a poli- 
tical rather than military nature, tending, namely, to 
disengage the two adversaries in space and that they 
have least possible amount of armament in neuralgic 
spots in Europe, armament which might lead them into 
some foolish conflict. 

These teasonings, which have been advanced from 
different coils have had an obvious impact on the 
British and, also, the U. S. Government and have been 
decisive as a fresh basis for negotiations with the Rus- 
sians to explore possibilities for an easing of tensions. 
In this, of course, these Governments cannot submit new 
and wider proposals then those the West Government is 
prepared to adopt. Obviously Adenauer has remained te- 
naciously opposed to the British proposal about disenga- 
gement of the military blocs in Europe by way of an 
army thinout, as well as against the American proposal 
about a reunification by stages (i. e., no immediate free 
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elections, but a gradual rapprochement of the two Ger- 
man states), as 4 basis for negotiations at the Foreign 
' Ministers’ Conference. 

Of course, this does not imply that those opinions 
have been buried. The result of such a conservative at- 
titude toward problems demanding an urgent solution 
has been the Chancellor's’ withdrawal. This withdrawal 
in instalments, while unique, represents a downfall none 
the less. A regrouping of Western forces and conceptions 
is carried on under the slogan that Adenauer’s appoint- 
ment as President of the Republic (i. e., head of state 
lacking own possibilities of political imtervention) is a 
guaranty that Adenauer’s foreign policy will undergo no 
change for a number of years to come. Adenauer withdrew 
when the preliminary conversations of the Western Fo- 
reign Ministers in Washington had indicated that his 
concepts no longer could be co-ordinated with American 
policy. Did not even Dulles himself, before his grave 
illness, establish a fresh trend by discarding the outlived 
concepts as a ballast soon after the Russian proposal to 
proclaim a ,Free City of West Berlin“? Did he mot also 
pronounce himself prepared thereby to accord de facto 
recognition to the state organs of the Democratic Re- 
public of Germany? 


Between obstinacy and the haphazard Western at- 
tempts at a dynamic policy, there had emerged the Ger- 
man Plan of the Social-Democratic Party. It is distin- 
guished by that it views the existing condition in Ger- 
many realistically, advancing proposals based thereon 
which seem more acceptable both to the West and the 
East. It refrains a priori from prescribing repercussions 
or losses to either side. 


»This Plan“, as indicated in its preamble, ,is foun- 
ded on those views which the Social-Demoeratic Party of 
Germany had adopted directly before the 1954 Berlin 
conference of the four great powers, the Geneva sum- 
mit conference from the summer of 1955, and the Foreign 
Ministers’ conference from the autumn of the same year. 
The tense situation in the West-East delations would 
permit of a relaxation of the tension in Europe only 
in case a gradual approach, by stages, was made to set- 
tlement of military and political questions“. Therefore, 
the Social-Democratic Party of Germany suggests ,the 
establishment of a zone of disengagement which should 
cover, first of all, both parts of Germany, Poland, Cze- 
choslovakia and Hungary“. In contrast to the Rapacki 


America’s Changing Foreign Policy 


by Earl BROWDER 


A MERICA found it convenient to live without a 

foreign policy (in the sense that term is under- 
stood in Europe) for most of her existence, well into the 
20th century. She entered the modern era of wars and 
‘revolutions quite uninformed in matters of diplomacy, and 
never understood von Clausewitz’s famous phrase that 
ended his treatise On War, that ,war is a continuation 


- 


in the easing of European tensions as a result. 


10 


‘Hungary, too, into this zone, which accords with 
proposal of the Labour Party. It is only right that a pa 
affiliated with the Second International possibly sho 
- adopt the proposals of another fraternal party. But Hi 


£ 


the inclusion 


_ this particular scheme suggests 


gary’s inclusion into this zone is obviously mecessary fc 
other reasons also, viz., via Hungary a closer connectio! 
with this zone is obtained by two countries lying to them 
south of it: Austria and Yugoslavia. These. two countries, 
being outside of the blocs for different reasons and inji 
different form, could discharge an even more positive réleim! 


The same as the Rapacki-zone im the south, thelll 
described zone extends aillso to the north, covering Fin- 
land and Sweden. But while the position of Hungary, as a 
link to the south, is already being discussed, there iis 
still a resigned silence about the link with Scandinavia 
and the Baltic. True, the Warsaw Pact countries have 
made vague reference to the Baltic as ia sea of peace’. 
But, in its hitherto form, this has only been taken for 
propaganda im the West. What is the use of the whole 
Rapacki proposal when, directly om its northern boun-j§ 
dary, atomic armament is pushed at a lively pace toward|§) 
the sea. Indubitably, while the Soviet Union is anxious 
to have a completely free passage across the Baltic Seal™ 
and its exit sounds, it would gain am equal benefit fromj™ 
an uninterrupted extension of the zone of relaxing ten- 
sions as far as Northern Europe. The German Plan itself 
does not advance this proposal, so as to avoid any further 
compounding of difficulties in the negotiations, but pre-|i 
vention of atomic armament on the Baltic is its line. 

The German Plan starts from the directives which the 
four great powers had established in Geneva in 1955 
with regard to Germany, viz., that German unification 
should be achieved in four stages, from the creation of 
an All-Germany Governmental Conference, to an All- 
Germany Parliamentary Council with growing legislative 
and administrative powers, to elucidation of an all-Ger- 
many conception on free elections as the expression of]§ 
the sovereignty of the German people. 

The Plan precludes the use of force im Germany 
from either side and protects Germany and her neigh- 
bour from war danger. | 

At a moment when the world powers are deciding 
to put an end to the cold war, they will have to think 
of re-examining the plan of the Social-Democratic Party 
of Germany. 


of policy by other means“; America had quite a few} 
wars but rarely a policy. She could never quite make up 
her mind whether her participation in World War I was 
not a huge mistake. She went into World War II protest- 
ing she would never fight on European soil, right up to 
the moment of Pearl Harbor. Her lack of ‘any clear orien- 
tation to world affairs that could find expression in a 


of practical policies;: had oe cal that, under 
sure of events, she improvised her ‘positions, almost 
cident. Such positions once adopted tended to be- 
me fixed, rigid, all the more so when they proved to 
“unsuccessful. The prime example of this is perhaps 
thirty-year infatuation of our State Department -with 
g Kai-shek as the key to China. It led to a chain 
disasters, but each one seemed to rivet the policy 
e firmly, until America reached the absurd point 
e the only ,,indispensable man“ in American policy 
Chiang, utterly defeated despite massive American 
a pitiful island refugee from his homeland under 
fotection of the American fleet, but nevertheless the 
sacred and untouchable figure in American political 
to be criticized only on pain of political oblivion 
the critic. America prided herself that she could change 
own President and ruling parties without deep trouble. 
e had no difficu'ty with her chief ally England when 
at country changed from Churchill to Attlee, from Tory 
Labour, and back again. But this same America clung 
Chiang Kai-shek, through good fortune and bad, with 
im irrational fixity that went over the borderline of 
steria. 


In face of such irrationality in American foreign 
y, one hesitates to predict changes toward more 
alism and less ideological prejudice on the sole ground 
t they are necessary, because such necessity was so 
present but imeffective. The need must be shown 
in the vulgar forms of practical politics, among men 
d groups not notable hitherto for farsighted pursuit of 
ie nation’s needs, before we can confidently predict the 
ming of a new American foreign policy. Today we can 
te that the sense of bankruptcy in the main orienta- 
of foreign policy has become so general, and so 
ing, that from the most narrow conception of poli- 
the change has become a practical matter. 


_ The clearest voice proposing the new orientation, 
the most practical background, comes from Vice 
ident Richard M. Nixon, spokesman of the Right 
ing of the Republican Party. On April 13, he address- 
d the Academy of Political Science in New York, de- 
veloping a theme he had already voiced in London last 
ember. He said that policy must begin with the 
lions who yearn for peace“, and the need ,,of a constant 
iving to bring the wealth abounding on this earth to 
who today languish in hunger and want.“ Nixon 
NSuggested this aim must replace the slogans of the cold 
war, and that in such a context, competition between the 
WO power-centers of the world ,would indeed be mean- 
gful... Let the stronger system win, knowing that both 
fstems wou'd be moving in a direction of world peace, 
‘ith increasing material prosperity... Under conditions, 
“the vast energies now devoted to weapons of war will 
istead be used to clothe, house and feed the entire 
orld.“ : * 

_ The thought expressed here is not new, but the man 
nd the forces advancing it are appearing in a new rdle. 
erein lies its significance. Nixon is not an ideologue 
fiving to convert public opinion to an idea. He is the 
ung, energetic, highly capable spokesman for the Ame- 
Right Wing, campaigning for the Presidency of 
le United States. His immediate interest in ideas lies in 
sizing upon those already dominant in the nation and, 
herefore, the ones most likely to lead him to practical 


electoral: success, He is, as we say in nena: the man ” 


‘ith “his ear closest to the ground to sense the direction 
of coming events. He has decided, as a matter of cold- 

~ blooded political strategy, that the key issue which will 
7 make him candidate of his party, and thereafter win the 


~ election, is the long over-ripe reorientation of American 


e foreign policy. He therefore steps out ahead of all other 


_ public figures, boldly seizes the initiative, and thus ibs 
"opens his campaign. 


This is the first example since the War that a lead- 
ing candidate makes a bold and early bid for the election 
on the issue of changing fundamentally American fo- 
reign policy. In the elections of 1948, 1952 and 1956, 
the major parties and candidates early formed a bi-parti- 

- san united front to keep foreign policy out of the elect- 
foms as an issue. In all those elections, American foreign 
policy had been largely shaped by John Foster Dulles, 
and was the common platform of both parties. That did 
not prevent the various candidates from exploiting, in 
a small way, public misgivings about foreign policy, but 
it prevented an open challenge to the existing policy as 
a whole. 


It has been the Democratic Party that displayed the 
most imaginative original thinking about foreign policy 
in this period, but the Republican Party gathered the 
“fruits of any flexibility displayed in action. The reason 

is that even when in power the Democrats show a lack 
of self-confidence, a fear of moving without big Repub- 
lican support; and in opposition are singularly inept on ° 
foreign policy; they originally invited John Foster Dulles 
into his dominant position as their own adviser, and have 
been more faithful to his lead than has been even Eisen- 
hower. Thus, during the 1952 campaign, it was left to 
Eisenhower to initiate the cease-fire negotiations in Korea 
and thus win the peace vote, while the Democrats were 
stricken mute; and in 1956, he intervened to halt the 
Egyptian war, winning millions of votes thereby, while 
Stevenson stood confusedly on both sides of the question. 
There has never been doubt of the big latent peace vote 
in America, and never any hesitation by the Republicans 
to exploit it against the Democrats when this seemed 

expedient. The Democrats are indecisive — except when 
they know they have massive Republican support. 


Today, approaching new elections, the voting tide 
is running against the Republican Party on domestic iss- 
ues. It desperately needs a new popular issue to preserve 
and extend its national power. Nixon has realistically 
observed the rapid growth of the demand for a new for- 
eign policy, and the hesitation of the Democrats to ex- 
press this demand. He has also sensed that the new 
foreign policy gives the Republicans a fresh perspective - 
on the domestic issues of employment and prosperity. 
Thus it becomes the most practical issue for the most 
practical politicians. 

Nixon must first win his party’s nomination before 
he faces the election. He is the leading candidate, but faces 
a serious rival in Nelson Rockefeller whose sensational 
victory in New York when the biggest Republ'can names 
were being wiped out in defeat last year, gave him high © 
prestige. To cancel out Rockefeller, Nixon needs to show 
that he also can give his party a fresh perspective among 
the masses, a new face to the voters. His initiative for 
the new foreign policy fills that need, improving his bid — 


for the nomination by improving his party’s prospect for 
_ victory im the elections. 

The key feature of the public demand for change 
lies in its recognition that military power is not the 


strongest base for America’s international influence, but . 


that America’s existing economic power, especially if util- 
ized to promise a big new rate of expansion, is incompar- 
ably more influential throughout the world. The most 
slowthinking Americans are beginning to understand that 
once the military power for mutual annihilation exists 
on both sides, all increase in military power becomes 
progressively useless, no one gains a relative advantage 
by doubling that power even if the rival fails to match 
the gain. Nations, like individuals, can die but once and 
it becomes senseless to threaten double or triple annihi- 
lation. But a doubling of peace-time production, of wealth 
for use and not for destruction, has a growing rather 
than a diminishing influence. America is facing up to 
the necessity for competition in rate of growth, rather 
than in level of production, with the Moscow-oriented 
sector of the world. That is, for example, one of the 
conclusions of the most recent and influential book in 
this field, What's Wrong With U. S. Foreign Policy, by 
C. L. Sulzberger, the diplomatic correspondent of the 
New York Times. 


Nixon’s forecast of the direction of change expresses 
this demand but, of course, does not fully define it. Nixon 
still uses the old cold-war cliché to describe the competi- 
tion as one between ,,the free world and the Communist 
world.“ Sulzberger: exposes one side of this distortion 
when he cites the fact that more dictatorships are lined 
up with ,the free world“ than with the Moscow Axis. 
America’s abhorrence of the very word ,socialism“ still 
prevents a general recognition that substantially there is 
in America more  socially-organized production and 
distribution (which means more socialism, if we rise 
above formal definitions) than in the rest of the world 
combined. America hides her elements of socialism under 
the formal facade of capitalism, just as Moscow hides 
her elements of feudalism and capitalism under a formal 
facade of socialism; but the differences between the two 
tend to become equalized. America will be on stronger 
ground when she recognizes this fact, but is unlikely to 


do so very soon. Today only those who still resist the 


strong socialist trend in America recognize it in order to 
fight it. For example, the current Saturday Review (May 
2) carries a propaganda advertisement by private electric 
corporations, headed ,,Is the U. S. buying socialism on the 
installment plan?“ and declaring ,,There’s clear evidence 
_ that socialism is being sold to Americans on time pay- 
ment basis.“ That is not only correct, but it is the secret 
of the still-rising power of ,capitalism“, that it carries 
along also the long-term historical trend to socialism. 
The cold war is not a rivaly between capitalism and 
socialism, it is a rivalry between different amalgams of 
the two systems. Nixon goes as far in recognizing these 
facts as public opinion will, as yet, permit. He declares 
that the rivalry is not absolute, and must be turned into 
constructive and peaceful channels if the world is to 
survive, 

Some observers profess to see in the retirement from 
office of John Foster Dulles, a major factor promising 
change in foreign policy. This is questionable, first 
because it is not clear that Dulles would resist the change 
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could perhaps resist it even stronger than in office. 
is further questionable because it overlooks the fact th 


even in Gf and second because’ Dulles out of off 


the extraordinary ability of Dulles was less in making 
policy decisions than it was in finding and expressing the 
underlying common views of both major parties, and }ij 
thus avoiding conflicts between them. His absence from}, 
office may conceivably expedite the change in some 
ways, but on the other hand it might slow down th 
change by releasing elements of opposition. On the who 
there is reason to discount the net effect of the retire- 
ment of Mr. Dulles on the course of foreign policy. 
There will be fierce political battles around the 
issues in the coming months. But it seems safe to pred 
that these battles will be conducted within the maj 
parties rather than between them. While the strongest 
points of resistance to change are traditionally wi 
the Republican Party, the forces making for change a 
also strong there and less inhibited than in the Demo- 
cratic Party. Among the Democrats the most difficult }) 
problem is to emerge from théir imdecision and vacilla- 
tion, and to take any kind of a bold course. Both majo i 
parties are national coalitions of a wide variety 
regional, ideological, group amd class interests, but the] 
historical contradictions are strongest within the Demo- |) 
cratic Party because it still tries to encompass with 
one framework both the forces of modern society and 
the ,white supremacy“ South of pre-capitalist reaction, 
which goes to the brink of armed secession from the 
modern state. The inner contradictions of the Republican | 
Party do not run so deep. iF 


The change in foreign policy involves a more or 
less rapid de-emphasis upon war production and a shift j} 
to commodities of peaceful use; and by changing the jf 
character of foreign aid it requires that huge funds be jm 
released abroad for economic development under quite fl 
different conditions from those of military aid. On’ 
any long-term estimate of the influence of class for- jj" 
ces, the organized labor movement must unquestionably i 
be counted as a major factor supporting such change. 
But at this particular moment, strangely enough, orga- 
nized labor is not in the forefront of the pressure for 
change. On the contrary, due to the pressure of mass 
unemployment of a technological character, organized 
labor protests against any suspension or slackening of 
military production because it swells the ranks of the 
unemployed, even if only temporarily. At the recent na- 
tional delegate conference on unemployment, held on 
the initiative of Walter Reuther, organized labor dis- 
played not only its strongest side in the fight against 
unemployment hazards but also its weakest side in al- 
lowing its domestic demands to appear as antagonism 
to foreign economic aid. Speeches in that conference 
played up the theme that ,charity begins at home“, 
meaning that until the whole unemployment problem hy 
is solved organized labor tends to oppose any great [it 
expansion of economic aid to underdeveloped nations. 
This extreme pre-occupation with immediate domestic 
problems of labor is only temporary, of course, but while i” 
it lasts it does play into the hands of the reactionaries 
who are stubbornly opposing modernization of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

American production has emerged from the latest jj 
depression and recovered its former level; but there re- Mp. 
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Jains a residual technological unemployment of several 
lions, since the gains were achieved through auto- 
ation rather than re-employment. This depression 
ed a large part in bringing the national awakening 
Jn foreign policy, as a part of a »new look“ on world 
irs. as a whole. The whole economic situation in 
erica is quite serious and complicated, with not only 

mgers but also factors of hope for the whole world, 


Comments 


i. 


% 1 IS ONE year now since General Charles de Gaulle 
_ 4 came at the head of the French Government, after 

already defuct but not yet interred Fourth Republic, 
ich still accorded formal recognition to the institution of 
already defunct but not yet interred Fourth Republic, 
Premier of a government sanctioned by the Referendum 
rough establishment of the Fifth Republic, whose first Pre- 
dent he also became eventually. The new Constitution placed 
ically all power into General de Gaulle’s hands. Never 
nce 1789 has any Chief of State in France held as much 
wer, not even Napoleon himself, who had to take account 
' the restraints imposed by the legislative body, according 
© Divergais. Even though this assertion might be somewhat 
Beeced the fact remains that the new Constitution, which 
"Pierre Mendés-France has described as a suit cut to fit Ge- 
de Gaulle, has left an opening for the President of the 
public to dissolve Parliament when he wants to and set 
‘Gp a government to his liking. 


om 


From the West and East there had been forthcoming 
alarming and panicky appraisals of the new regime: it was 
republic headed by an uncrowned king, it was a new variant 
atomic-age fascism, it was the end of French democracy 
any case. That General de Gaulle has princely manners; 
nd that fascism does not necessarily have to be patterned 
ther on the Hitler or the Mussolini model, and, in the final 
nalysis, under the contemporary conditions, may assume a 
secial form; that the Constitution of the Fifth Republic re- 
esents the end of French democracy in the form in which 
had been restored by the Third and Fourth Republic — all 
is, generally speaking, is granted But the manners of a 
ce are not incompatible with parliamentary democracy, 
st as monarchy itself is not. Just so as not to exclude such 
possibility a priori, it only remains to be seen whether, 
nder General de Gaulle or after him, there will be attempts 
pass to a dictatorship which might represent some new 
sion of fascism. It is a fact, though, that the thesis that de 
aulle’s powers represent the end of French democracy is 
dly tenable. Democratic freedoms are intact; if the occa~ 
onal bans of certain newspapers or an undemocratic election 
-can be taken as evidence that the new regime is encroach- 
upon democratic freedoms — then what about the go- 
mments of the Fourth Republic which had instituted this 
tactice! What about Guy Mollet who used to ban at least 


and deserves a detailed examination that must be made 
im another study. . ee ae ae 
The chief factor of the moment in American foreign 
? policy is the passing of rigidity, so long dominant, and the 
‘beginning of realism and flexibility, together with the 
fact that the initiative for change is now coming from 
those circles, represented in practical politics by Richard 
M. Nixon, which were formerly among the strongest 
opponents of change. 


: General de Gaulle’s Year in Power 


by Bogdan PESIC 


once a week such newspapers as Express, Le Monde, France 
Observateur, L’Humanité and other editions of the Communist 
Party of France. To say nothing of the tortures in Algeria 
and the mass executions which have characterized the last 
governments of the Fourth and which definitely are not a 
feature of the Fifth Republic. Incidentally, as far as that goes, 
not eyen the most liberal regimes of France or Britain have 
ever been immune from colonial ruthlessness. 

Unrestrained by Parliament, factually unopposed (the 
steam-roller of the Referendum having flattened, the Oppo- 
sition), being Chief of State and Government — General de 
Gaulle is virtually the unlimited master of France. Disposing 
of such possibilities afforded him by the Constitution, and of 
the confidence accorded him by Frenchmen, what has he done 
to solve the fundamental French problems? 


Someone has said in France that she is tormented by 
three basic problems: firstly, Algeria; secondly, Algeria; and 
thirdly, Algeria. Algeria is gnawing away at France from the 
inside, it is ruining her financially and compromising her on 
the international level. This was clear even to the politicians 
of the Fourth Republic, and even the representatives of large 
capital had been exploring possibilities of a political solution 
long before the Algerian putsch, having realized that there 
could be no military, purely military, solution. But the Fourth 
Republic had to make room for the Fifth Republic for the 
very reason that its governments, under the intolerable tute- 
lage of a split wp Assembly, were incapable of finding either 
adequate solutions or the strength to implement them effica- 
ciously. 

General de Gaulle wields near-unlimited powers. The sole 
restraint, a self-imposed one, is his réle of arbiter which he 
had chosen, the idea being not to impose solutions, but seek 
those that correspond to the interests of a majority of 
Frenchmen. More specifically, a solution such as will be acc- 
eptable to the Algerian ultra-colonists together with the pa- 
tatrooper ultra-colonels, on one hand, and the ultra-liberal 
bourgeoisie, on the other. This is no light task, especially 
when it is recalled that such a solution would have to be 
acceptable also to the other belligerent side, to which Gene- 
ral de Gaulle is offering a ,peace of the brave”. 

No doubt General de Gaulle is anxious to keep Algeria 
for France. He is clearly aware that Algeria cannot remain 
a department of France any more, a part of hers. One might 
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add that he is accepting this dictate of history prudently but 
with profound regret. However, he. believes that, in the in- 
terest of France, he cannot agree to Algerian independence, 
being convinced that an independent Algeria would compro- 
mise French interests and the French presence in North Africa 
and, more important perhaps, in Sahara. Between the first, 
unacceptable to Algeria, and the second ,intolerable to France, 
there is a whole scale of forms of French- Algerian co-oper- 
ation, none of which, apparently, is rejected by General de 
Gaulle so long as any of these forms will guarantee to France 
her continued ,presence“ in Algeria. 

In common with a majority of Frenchmen, even those 
highly liberally-minded, General de Gaulle believes that an 
independent Algeria would become a North-African Piedmont 
and, as such, the protagonist of an anti-French policy in 
North Africa and, pretty soon, in Africa at large. If one 
temembers the ambition of France and General de Gaulle 
that France should appear in NATO and at the conference 
table of the great powers also as the representative of Africa, 


then it is clear why the idea of an independent Algeria is 


unbearable for General de Gaulle. But it is equally clear then 
that the war will go on! In this sense, the Fifth Republic 
appears not as a wrecker, but a perpetuator of the Fourth 
Republic. 


To continue the war amounts to intensifying the contra- 
dictions that had doomed the politicians of the Fourth Re- 
public, bringing France nearer to financial disaster, upholding 
the internal-political chaos and, on the international level, 
forfeiting the réle which France should play by virtue of her 
geopolitical position. However, during this past year, General 
de Gaulle has still succeeded in preventing a financial di- 
saster, abating the fire of party strife and, within the NATO 
framework, and even at the conference table of the great 
powers, enhancing the authority of France. Is this sufficient 
evidence that the fundamental French problems can be solved 
even with the Algerian-French war on, successfully refuting 
thereby the generally-accepted thesis that Algeria appears in 
the centre of all French problems and troubles, more accura- 
tely. that the Algerian war is the fundamental cause of 
France’s weakness? 


General de Gaulle’s government has succeeded in halting 
the financial haemorrhage by devaluating the franc and 
instituting a belt-tightening policy. However, this was neither 

_ originated by General de Gaulle nor does it represent a du- 
rable solution, the same as it is through no merit of General 
de Gaulle’s economic policy that production keeps rising at 


Adaptable Co-existence 


by Gavro ALTMAN | 


D URING the controversy on the recent events in Ti- 
* bet, the Chinese leaders and press accused India of 
violating the principle of coexistence. 

An implicit hint of these charges could already be dis- 
cerned in the first communiqué by the New China News 
Agency on March 28, when it was stated among other things 
that The Chinese Government considers that the principles 
of peaceful coexistence should be consistently applied in the 
relations between China and great and friendly India... China 
has never interfered in the internal affairs of India. The 
‘internal problems of India have never been discussed at the 
sessions of the National Congress or its Permanent Com- 
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n enviable rate. Actually, the production increase continues#. 
_ thanks to certain economic measures of Debré 
as it has represented a phenomenon of the Fourth Republi 
despite the policies of its governments. | 


atmosphere. What the Fourth Republic had lacked — them 


to be beheld by the eyes of France and the whole world ing 
_ the Assembly like on an open stage. In the Fifth Republic, 


é’s Cabinet, j 


The internal-political situation in France has ‘calmed 
down and there is a seeming improvement in the country’s 


authority of executive power — had provoked a political chaos® 


parliamentary life proceeds on the sidelines while executives 
and legislative powers have shifted from Bourbon Palace tom, 
the Presidential Elysée Palace. In some sense, and perhaps™ 
just because the authority of executive power is making itself 
felt, a contact and confidence has been established between} 
it and the citizens, and the one representing the Republic isg 
enjoying the respect of the citizens which they withheld from 
the changing and helpless prime ministers of the Fourth R 
public. 

France’s prestige on the international level has unquesti 
onably increased by the mere fact that the authority of he 
government has become consolidated in the country itself. On 
the other hand, certain initiatives of the French Government, 
notably Paris’s approach to Bonn, have aroused — if not 
satisfaction everywhere — a lively interest in all Europeanill, 
capitals. The net result of all this is that France’s word hasm 
gained in weightiness even in those quarters where certainl§ 
concepts of General de Gaulle’s diplomacy are viewed witht 
suspicion or dissatisfaction. 


One year is not a long enough period to warrant expec- 
tation of some spectacular results. But even so, this is a pe 
tiod of time during which it is possible to launch a polic 
whose results would be discernible. And since it is our belief 
that there is no solving of the fundamental French problems 
without an adequate policy toward Algeria, it is also from 
this point of view that we have to appraise one year of Ge+§ 
neral de Gaulle’s rule. The head of the French Government} 
has spoken a great deal about Algeria, he has said little, and 
he has done nothing yet. It is not much for a one-year pe-/§ 
tiod. In this sphere, after a year’s time, the Fifth Republic 
is at the same point as its predecessor had been. ¢ 
Fourth Republic had made room for the Fifth Republic lies 
cause it had failed to solve the Gordian knot of the problem|¥ 
in the centre of which is Algeria. A military leader shoul 
have been expected to act like Alexander the Great — t 
cut the knot. He has been trying to untie it, though. 


mittee. China considers the discussions on anteanl problems) 
of a friendly country impolite and undesirable”. 

This was followed by more overt charges against ,,cer-| 
tain Indian circles“ and ,,Indian expansionists” who are ,in-) 
terfering in the internal affairs of China“. The tone became) 
ever more strident and the language more vehement. 

The latter was modified later on. ,Jen Min Ji Bao“ 
recently published a very long article containing an analysis 
of the events in Tibet and a survey of Indian views. This 
article is carefully worded, and heavy stress is laid on the 
friendly relations between India and China, the merits of 
premier Nehru for the development of this friendship; while 


ompai ati Be mild and’ cautious Gente: ‘are voiced with 
rd to his statements on the events in Tibet. _ 
zu “We do not wish to analyse the events in Tibet on this 
asion. We mentioned the communiqué of the New China 
s Agency only because of the cautious statements con- 
ing the application of the principle of coexistence. We 
€ some passages which refer to the same subject, from 
‘above-mentioned article of ,Jen Min Ji Bao”. 
»Certain contradictions are obvious in Mr Nehru’s ideas. 
may engage in a friendly discussion of these questions, 
though both countries are very busy indeed. We are both 
ifficiently occupied by our own affairs, so why should we 
they poke our noses in to other people's business... We 
very good friends and neighbours and can easily live in 
ace, provided each goes his own way”. 
»Jen Min Ji Bao“ affirms that interference by one 
Mintry in the internal affairs of another can assume various 
“and then proceeds to enumerate the acts which con- 
te interference in the internal affairs of China: the al- 
tion that the Chinese Government failed to honour the 
rances given with the regard to the respect of Tibetan 
ony: the speeches delivered welcoming the Dalaj Lama 
| his arrival in India, insults directed at the head of the 
nese state by the Indian press etc. ,We may well ask“, 
tites the Peking daily, whether it is considered that the 
cise of such political pressure on the internal affairs of 
iendly country is in accordance with the five principles 
coexistence — author's note). 
These passages are. not quoted for the purpose of de- 
g the principles proclaimed by the authors of these 
les in the Chinese press. On the contrary, they are excel- 
and their consistent implementation in international re- 
ations would free mankind of most of its fears and wor- 
ss. It would be still better if such words were matched by 
Unfortunately this is mot the case. The value of the 
ese statements is, however, brought into serious doubt 
assessed in the light of the concrete political actions of 
¢ Chinese leadership. 
The Chinese government affirms that the internal affairs 
‘India have never been discussed at the session of the Chi- 
legislative and executive bodies, and the Chinese press 
erts that China. would never dream of insulting other coun- 
and their leaders. 


Unfortunately this does not apply to the Chinese sta~ 
nents and comments on Tibet and the Indian attitude to- 
events in that country. Sometimes more harshly and 
metimes in a ,milder“, less direct manner, the Indian Pre- 
lier is branded as ,an ally or helper“ of some vaguely de- 
ined Indian expansionists, and thus insulted. Moreover, the 
anner in which the internal life and policy of countries 
hich do not belong to the ,socialist camp“ is usually  dis- 
ed, constitutes a series of violations of the Bandung prin- 
s. The negative attitude of the Chinese leadership towards 
he principles of coexistence is nowhere so obvious as in 
} policy towards Yugoslavia. 
Just in those days when ,Jen Min Ji Bao“ wrote that 
people’s internal affairs were never discussed in China, 
id foreign statesmen never insulted, the Chinese Premier 
u En-lai denounced the ,,Yugoslay revisionists“ who 
ed the imperialist side“ and are engaged ,in fiendish 
tivities which aim at disrupting the unity of socialist coun- 
s“ and who are ,striving to undermine the friendly rela- 
of the Afro-Asian countries with our country and other 
ialist peoples“. What of that torrent of abuse directed 
_all Yugoslav activities — from foreign policy to dairy 
itput and film production; what of the overwhelming pres- 
fe exerted against independent socialist Yugoslavia, in 
ich China is playing so prominent a part; what of the 
ults directed against the Yugoslav state leadership, of which 
we", , traitors“ and servants of imperialism“ are perhaps 
mildest; what of the insults directed at the head of the 


te ‘approval of the 


~ Yugoslav. 


state, which reached thete climax during his visit 
to some countries of Asia and Africa; what of the ulterior 
Cominform resolution, which urged the 
overthtowing of the Yugoslav government and which was fol- 


Towed by all forms of pressure with the sole exception of 
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“necessary. Non-interference in internal affairs, 


direct armed intervention; what of the slogans ,that contem- 


porary revisionism must be destroyed“, with the precise defi- 
nition that revisionism is embodied in the leadership of the 
Yugoslav Communist League; what of the reprints of Alba- 
nian and Bulgarian statements and articles which advance 
claim to Yugoslav territory? 

It may justly be said that there is not one of the po- 
sitive principles which the Chinese warn their neighbours to 
respect (although the latter are loyal to these principles 
in their everyday political practice) that has not been vio- 
lated by China in her relations with Yugoslavia. 

It is obvious that different standards are being applied 
in different situations, varying in accordance with individual 
countries. At one moment the respect of the principle of 
non-interference in internal affairs is invoked, the principles 
of coexistence are praised, although ,at home“ or in- other 
circumstances these principles are disparaged and never 
observed. 

Such a ,partial“ application of the principle of coexi- 
stence is of course untenable as a foundation on which re- 
lations between peoples and states should be built. If it 
were accepted it would mean degrading coexistence to tactics 
which are applied when useful and rejected when no longer 
respect of 
sovereignty and the right to choose one’s own way of deve- 
lopment are, however, universal principles which 
must be permanently respected in international relations. 
Those who fail to do so inevitably run the risk of compro- 
mising themselves seriously, regardless of their vociferous 
invocation of Bandung or Pancha Syla. 

The Chinese propagandists were doubtless also aware of 
these problems when they attempted to proclaim two kinds 
of coexistence. It was recently stated in the Handbook for 
Current Affairs“ of the Chinese Communist Party: ,The so- 
called active coexistence and non-aligned policy of the Tito- 
ist clique has nothing in common with the peaceful and 
neutralist policy of many Afro-Asian countries. These coun- 
tries are struggling for peace by opposing colonialism and 
aggression, and maintain friendly relations with the socialist 
countries. Such peaceful neutrality is truly active and bene- 
ficial for peaceloving coexistence, and is therefore endorsed 
by the socialist countries and other peoples“. 

So much for this attempt to explain the Chinese attitude 
towards Yugoslavia to the peoples of the independent Asian 
and African countries, which must necessarily contemplate - 
the attacks against the Yugoslav policy as an attack on those 
vital principles in whose favour they proclaimed themselves 
in Bandung. This is at the same time an example of the un- 
natural division of countries into categories, which is so cha- 
tacteristic of bloc ideology. 

Recently a Chinese newspaper published the following 
classification of countries according to their contribution to 
the preservation of peace: the list is headed by the coun- 
tries of the ,socialist camp“ and followed by the neutral coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa, and last come the neutral coun- 
tries in Europe and other parts of the world. Needless to say 
the countries belonging to the other bloc were omitted 
from the list. 


China obviously considers that the principles of demo- 
cratic international co-operation can be adapted as the need 
arises, depending on the closeness of the partner’s ties with 
the ,,socialist camp” and his ,,usefulness“ at a given moment. 
This is again a matter of free judgment. The good behaviour 
marks awarded in Peking or some other place are to decide — 
whether a country is to be considered peace loving“, ,,neu- 
tral“ or .,revisionist“, and policy should be adjusted ac- 


~ 


cordingly. The place of Yugoslavia in this classification is 


not definite, however. It seems that a special place has been — 


allotted us, and a worse treatment reserved for us than that 
accorded to the NATO or SEATO member countries. 

Such a distortion of positive principles so as to suit 
routine and tactical requirements is both impermissible and 
detrimental. Coexistence conceived as active international 
co-operation irrespective of differences of social system, is 
not the only alternative to war, but a policy whose implemen- 
tation is in the lasting interests of socialist and other progress- 
ive forces. Needless to say higher and more perfect forms 
of co-operation than ,ordinary“ coexistence may be evolved 


YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


Agricultural Production Today and Prospects 
for its Further Increase 


by Slavko KOMAR 


F OR MANY years the center of attention in modern 
Yugoslavia has been occupied by the problems of 
agriculture. After a period of intensive efforts in the 
complex solution of the problems of agriculture and the 
countryside, there took place at the beginning of May 
this year the [Xth Plenum of the Federal Council of the 
Socialist Union of the Working People of Yugoslavia, 
_ which was dedicated to the problems of socialist policy 
in the countryside. In the very significant and well- 
documentated report by Vice-Premier Edvard Kardelj, as 
well as through discussion and conclusions, thorough 
consideration was given to previous experiences and 
results, both from the material and technical side and 
from the point of view of socio-political relations 
As far as space permits, this article will present the 
results of the attempts to increase agricultural produc- 
tion, as well as the further prospects for such production. 
‘The extraordinary backwardness of agriculture, 
both in material technical equipment and in its structure, 
as well as general economic backwardness and intensive 
war destruction, were the basic factors which made much 
more difficult the achievement of good results in the 
progress of agricultural production up to a few years ago. 


There was a lack of elementary means for the speedier - 


reconstruction and development of agriculture. The spe- 
cial situation in which Yugoslavia was placed by the 
economic blockade of the East-European states in the 
period after 1948, as well as the graver international 
situation, which demanded great expenditures on national 
defence prevented investments in agriculture from reach- 
ing the level foreseen in the Plan for economic develop- 
ment of the country, adopted in 1947. Besides the lack 
of materials, the smallholding character of agriculture 
amd the smallness of the holdings for a long time pre- 


in the course of time, but the need for non-interference 
_ other people’s affairs, and respect of other people’s ees ar 
_ dignity, will always remain valid, without exception. 3 
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In point of fact the Chinese leaders have never -decla 
themselves openly on the universal character of the p 
ciples of coexistence in their genuine, non-bloc sense. On thi 
occasion they chiefly stressed their wish that the principle 
non-interference and mutual respect be applied in Chinese 
Indian relations. This is, of course, positive, but statements }) 
of this kind will acquire their real value only when applied 
to over-all Chinese foreign policy. 


vented any serious progress. The development of agri 
culture met with serious obstacles also because of th 
formerly unsolved question of finding the most adequate 
socialist methods for the reconstruction of agriculture 
Yugoslav conditions. 
While the population increased more quickly th 
production, and until the economic position of the work 
ing people, both in town and in the countryside, ha 
been changed, the increase in agricultural productio 
was slower than in the prewar period. From 1929 
1939 the average increase was 2,02 per year, and i 
the period from 1946 till 1956 the average increase w 
only 1,82 per year. But the years 1955 and 1956 were 
turning-point in the increase in agricultural production.jM 
In spite of the slow progress in agricultural produc- jh 
tion and its low productivity, the living conditions o 
the peasants improved considerably in comparison to the 
prewar situation, sometimes much quicker than the living 
conditions of the town population. This was made possible 
by agrarian reform and by measures for limiting capital-jh 
istic tendencies, by a mass outflow of working power 
from the village to industry and other economic branches, 
which led to an increase in employment and in thell 
imcome of that part of the working power which remained h 
in the village. The unstable market of agricultural pro-| 
ducts very often enabled peasants to obtain very hig’ 
prices for agricultural products, and to realise a highe 
income with the same level of productivity. Measures ii 
social and health services also led to a rise in the stand- 
ard of living. 


Productivity, calculated on the basis of active mal 
persons employed in agriculture in the postwar period, 
in comparison with the average 1929—1939, was as 
follows in the quoted periods: ; 


DAIOREPOARI eve as eRe la 
1949-1951... . .  92%Fo 
FOSQUT 95 Re ee 93 0/y F ; 
1954—1955 107°/o 
, : ywa = 7s 


_ This was primarily due to the outflow of working 
‘wer from the village, and to a less extent the result 
/imerease in production. 
_ The rapid change in the socio-economic structure 
amediately after World War II (im 1945 there about 
5/0 of the population were engaged in agriculture, 
ereas in 1958 there were 55.2°/o) caused a shortage of 
and a continual disproportion between the rise in 
ployment and the volume of consumer goods. This 
piortage was covered both by home production and by 
ignificant imports. Imports of food (wheat, fats and 
agar) are always the main source of our deficit in the 
lance of payments with foreign countries. The share 
+ food imports in the total deficit has varied in recent 
ars between 70 to 79°/o of the total deficit. Thus the 
needy rise in, the production of raw materials from agri- 
lulture, and above all of food-stocks, is a basic prete- 
“aisite for the further development of imdustrialization 
1 the country, and for the improvement of the living 
“andard. 
| The further rise im home agricultural production 
one of the essential tasks for meeting this deficit, 
“hich has arisen from the fulfillment of current needs. 
he basic economic interests of the country require such 
Q orientation of the economy as will ensure for economy 
most stable place possible in imternational exchange 
d division of work, so that the country may be as in- 
pendent as possible in the production of goods, for 
thich: there exist sound economic and raw material bases 
“ithout subsidies and protectionist methods. According 
1D potential conditions, there exist all possibilities for 
he production of many basic agricultural products, in 
ch quantities, and at a rate of such high productivity 
‘nd yield per acre, as to satisfy the food requirements of 
population on the level of the most highly-developed 
tries in Europe, as well as to ensure raw materials 
a great development of the food, the leather, the 
emical, and, to a certain extent, the textile industry. 
m the undeveloped and low agricultural production, 
which is the chief factor in the payments deficit in the 
purther development of the economic structure, agricul- 
Hural production must so quickly be developed as to be- 
the main factor in stabilization and in a consider- 
le change in the position of the country regarding 
rease in exports of goods based om agricultural raw 
terials. 
From 1955 agricultural production has been charac- 
ised by a continual rise, which is in accord with the 
asures undertaken, and with the favourable conditions 
ich agriculture enjoys today as a branch of economy. 
fter the results of the economic situation into which 
the country had been forced after 1948 were overcome. 
ad after the construction of the main industrial bases 
aad been completed, it was possible to devote consider- 
ably higher social investments to agriculture. The agri- 
tural producers — both those in the large agricul- 
al estates and the individual smallholders — established 
favourable relationship towards production and econo- 

interests. The large state agricultural estates were 


te strengthened organizationally and economically, and the — 
_ collective farms, in which the interests of society and 


the individual peasant in the progress of production are 
interwoven, were prepared to q great extent for the 

‘important tasks in production and trade which they are 
carrying out today. A resolute course towards complete | 
technical reconstruction and modern technology also 
brought its first significant results. Taking the period 

from 1947 to 1956 as average, agricultural production © 
had the following trend: 


1955 — weather favourable 120°/o 
1956 — weather unfavourable ; 100°/ 
1957 — weather very favourable. . . . 1459/9 
1958 — weather exceptionally unfavourabl 126°/o 
(seed production . . 124°/o 
stock production . 1349/0) 


As cam be seen, we have mot yet reached such a level 
of progress in agriculture as to reduce oscillation to a mi- 
mimum, but this has been considerably reduced in the 
recent years of higher production level. In the very bad 
weather conditions of 1950 and 1952 the level of produc- 
tion reached only 78°/o of the ten-year average, while, in 
the extremely bad year 1958 it reached 126%/o, in com- 
parison with the same ten-year average. 


The plan for agricultural development for the period 
1957-1961 anticipates an average increase of 6.7 in agri- 
cultural production in comparison with the previous five- 
year period (1951—1955=100). With the realization of 
the plan of production in 1957 we:approached the level of 
the final year 1961, and im 1958, im which the weather 
was unfavourable, an increase of 9.1 was reached in com~- 
parison with the plan. So the first two. years of the plan 
of agricultural production gave very satisfactory results, 
which can be seen from the following data: 


Product 1930—1939 1947—1956 1957 1958 
Wheat and rye ; 

(wagons) 264,200 228,000, 338,000 270,000 
Maize 1947—1952 

(wagons) 430,000 337,000 566,000 395,000 
Potatoes 

(wagons) 165,000 171,000 331,000 262,000 
Meat 

(tons) 398,000 321,166 492,000 540,000 


The plan for 1959, given average weather conditions, 
amticipates an average increase of 11°/o in comparison with 
the basic period 1951—1955, that is, it foresees production. 
on the 1961 level, viz wheat and rye 320,000 wagons, 

“maize 570.000 wagons, potatoes 315,000 wagons, meat 
566,000 tons, and so on. The resu!ts attained in the last 
two years, the volume and quality of the completed work 
last autumn and this spring, as well as the imcrease in 
livestock, give sufficient grounds for asserting that the 
tasks for the development of agriculture for the period 
up to 1961 will not only be realized but may be consi- 
derably exceeded both in volume and in structure. Produc- 
tivity in the last two years rose by 42°/o in comparison 
with the prewar ten-year average. 

Real possibilities exist that, with the further conti- 
nuation of the foreseen tempo of investment, and with the 
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imcrease and widening of other methods for modernizing 
agriculture, we shall attain as early as 1962 a production 
of 4 million totis of wheat and rye, and by 1963 a pro- 
duction of 9 million tons of maize. It is expected that at 
the same time the production of sugar beet will be able to 
meet the entire home needs for sugar. By that time also 
we ought to have freed ourselves from the necessity to 
import wheat, fats and sugar, improved the level of nutri- 
tion of the population and reduced payments deficit caus- 
ed by present imports of food. 

Besides the realization of these most immediate 
tasks for the next few years, the further perspective for 
agricultural production from 1967 to 1970 takes into 
account a continual increase in population, a change in 
the structure of nutrition (which should approach that 
of the highly-developed West European countries), as 
well as a need for widening the raw material basis for 
industry, and a much higher level of exports. According 
to present forecasts, this period should see the production 
of 4 million tons of wheat, 10.5 million tons of maize, 
5,600,000 tons of sugar beet, 1,250,000 tons of meat, 
etc. 

In the past few years modern agrotechnical methods 
have been used in one-tenth of the total cultivated area 
of Yugoslavia. Even if modernization of agriculture in 
the mext 8 to 10 years were only to cover about 30%/o 
of the cultivated area, together with corresponding in- 
vestments and modern technical methods, it would be 
possible to realize about 75°/o of the expected needs of 
the total amount of agricultural production. The rest 
could be met from the remaining areas, which will be 
further extensively cultivated. The total level of produc- 
tion should be reached by an increase of 8.5°/o each year, 
which is a somewhat lower increase than was realized in 
1957 and 1958 or is planned for 1959. 

The socio-economic orientation for the improvement 
of agriculture up to the present has justified itself. It 
is based on the knowledge that the small landowners, 
who are in the majority, are neither economically nor 
technically capable of applying modern techniques. Our 
orientation towards collective farms as a factor in the 
improvement of agriculture enab’es the wide application 
of modern scientific and technical discoveries. The ap- 
plication of these modern means and methods in different 


Official Statements 


Yugoslav Attitude on... 


May 22 

TRIP OF VICE-PRESIDENT KARDELJ, — At the and of 
June 1959 Vice-President of the Federal Executive Council 
Edvard Kardelj is visiting Denmark, Norway, Sweden, at the 
invitation of the governments of these countries. He is thus 
returning the visite to Yugoslavia of Mr Hansen, Premier of 
Denmark, Mr Gerdhardsen, Premier of Norway and Mr Erlan- 
der, Premier of Sweden in 1957 and 1958. We have always 
considered that meetings of high official representatives of 
different countries play an important part in efforts to improve 


vit he Paced ee on the basis of Sst econo 
mic interests, has changed both the existing social relasy 
tions in the countryside and agricultural productio 


duction. Whereas im earlier years the share of agricul 
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-advantage of agriculture, by which a material basis w. 


been started to construct five large factories for the pro: 


~] 


. 


itself. The other means for continuing this rapid progres 
in agricultural production are the large socialist agric 
tural estates which contain large areas of land. | 
In the last few years serious changes have been made 
in the structure of total investments im economy, to 1 


created for the present rapid progress im agricultural p 
ture in investments reached 6°/o of the total investments 
in economy, in 1956 it rose to 9.5°/o, in 1957 to 13°/qt 
and in 1958 to 17.8%/o, In other words, the volume off 
investments increased from 23 thousand million dinargh 
in 1955 to 35 thousand million in 1956, 52 thousand 

million in 1957 and 73 thousand million dinars in 1958 
In 1959 it is expected that investments in agriculturel 
will reach about 90 thousand million dinars. 


The number of tractors increased from 14 thousand 
in 1955 to 28 thousand in 1958. In the same period the 
consumption of artificial fertilizers rose from 270,000 
to about 1,200,000 tons. The production of agricultural 
machines is ten times as high as before the war, and the 
domestic chemical industry has increased its production 
of artificial fertilizers by more than four times. Home 
imdustry will soon produce annually 6,000 tractors, 2,000 
combine-harvesters and about 50,000 tons of auxiliary 
tools and other agricultural equipment. A project 


duction of artificial fertilizers, two for super-phosphates 
and three for nitrogen, with a total capacity of nearly 
1,500,000 tons of fertilizer, which will to a great extent 
satisfy the growing needs of agriculture and lead to a 
improvement in the balance of payments. 


The total development of economy up to the pre: 
sent, the significant results reached in agriculture during 
the last few years, the huge reserves of land which exist 
for cultivation, as well as socialist social relations, clima- 
tic conditions and modern technological methods, are| 
making possible the speedy development of agricultural 
production in Yugoslavia. 


the international climate and promote international coopera- 
tion. The contacts maintained so far between the representa- 
tives of Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia have! 
contributed notably in this respect. The friendly relations 
between our countries confirm the possibility of developing 
active and useful cooperation based on equal rights and mutual 
Tespect, irrespective of the different social systems, and the 


views and attitudes of the individual countries on some inter- 
national problems. We are convinced that the forthcoming 
visit of Vice-President Kardelj will contribute still further to 


Bs Sweden and Norway, and that it will facilitate 
i it endeavours. to assure peace and settle international 
by means of peaceful negotiation. 
GENEVA CONFERENCE. — At this stage of the confe- 
ce both sides have stated their fundamental attitudes. We 
glad to note that in spite of the radical differences on 
tial issues, the possibility for a rapprochement of views 
me points is becoming increasingly obvious at the con- 
e. We hope that the mutual readiness and wish for the 

ther ‘rapprochement of views and mutual. concessions will 
still more strongly manifested in the course of the conference, 
being the only way to accomplish positive results. All 
ples are vitally interested in the consolidation of peace. 
ment between the big powers is indispensable in this 
t, primarily between the countries participating in the 
ference, as it is they who are bear the heaviest responsibility 
the present state of international relations; however the 
hening of world peace will only be possible if sought 
ng lines of general and not limited bloc interests. 


UNITED NATIONS AND THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
Asked whether he considered that some king of ,,link“ was 
sary between the United Nations Organization and the 
ower negotations, the official spokesman replied that he 
d with the opinion repeated yesterday by the Secretary- 
neral of the United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, to the 
that some sort of mutual tie with the UN was necessary, 
ective of the form the four power talks might assume. 


EISENHOWER—KHRUSHCHEV AND MACMILLAN— 
USHCHEV CORRESPONDENCE. — In connection with the 
respondence between President Eisenhower and Premier 
shchev, and Mr Macmillan and Khrushchev as_ regards 
gestion and the prohibition of nuclear experiments and 
ets of the four big power representatives in Geneva, the 
ial spokesman stated: ,,The latest developments in con- 
tion with this major international issue indicate that the 
ming difficulties, whether technical or of some other na- 
could be overcome with comparative ease. This is 
btedly an encouraging sign and it is now the duty of 
‘nuclear powers to do everything possible to reach full 
eement. 


EMENTS BY AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS.— 
to comment on the participation and speech of Chan- 
Raab of Austria and some members of the Austrian 
ernment at the congress of Sudetten Germans in Vienna, 
@ attendance of a celebration by some representatives of the 
Satian emigrant government“, reference to the ,,fate of 
Germans in Banat“ by the official representatives of the 
trian Government and the statement of Chancellor Raab to 
effect ,that after the war some countries considered them- 
ies entitled to persecute people who had been living on 
T native soil for centuries simply because they used the 
man language, the official spokesman replied: While not 
iudicing further steps taken by the Yugoslav Government, 
‘are obliged to express our surprise, deep concern and 
as regards these actions of the Austrian authorities, and 
itements by the most responsible representatives of neigh- 
ting neutral Austria. Such behaviour is undoubtedly cont- 
y to the interests of the Austrian people, and can only do 
mense harm to the prestige of Austria, and to her neigh- 
its. We are truly unable to understand whom the Austrian 
YVernment wishes to consolidate’ itself in this manner, and 
‘what purpose, especially in view of its insistence on the 
is that Austria herself was the victim of Nazi aggression 
ing World War Il. ; 


\TEMENTS IN ,NEUE TAGESZEITUNG“. — The organ 
the ruling coalition national party, ,Neue Tageszeitung”, in 
zburg, announced that a convention of Danubian Germans 
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i 6 m. “Hungary, nprvtavia ee Rumania will be held rosa 
: June 15 to 19. Asked whether he had any comment to make 
on the ‘subject, the official spokesman replied: 
_ to the previous question applies also in this instance“. 


i My answer 


SLOVENE LANGUAGE BANNED AT ATHLETIC MEETING 
IN TRIESTE. — ,,Such an action is contrary to the provisions 
of the Special Minority Statute. As known, a delegation of 
representatives of the Slovene minority visited the General 
Commissioner of the Italian Government in Trieste, from whom 
they received a satisfactory reply, and a promise that the 
athletic meeting in Prosek near Trieste would be organized 


again and the Slovene language used on this occasion. 


POSSIBLE MEETING OF TITO, NEHRU AND NASSER. — 
Reuter’s correspondent asked whether there was any possibility 
of a meeting between President Tito, Premier Nehru and Pre- 
sident Nasser. This meeting would allegedly precede the pos- 
sible summit conference. The official spokesman replied that 
he was not in a position to confirm these conjectures 


EVENTUAL VISIT OF KHRUSHCHEV. — The Associated Press 
correspondent asked whether a visit of Premier’ Khrushchev to 
Yugoslavia was being considered. The official spokesman replied 
that no such visit was anticipated. 


May 30 


YUGOSLAV PARTICIPATION IN GENEVA. — The official 
spokesman confirmed the report of .Chicago Sunday Times 
that Mr. Christian Herter, Chief of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, sent a message to the Yugoslay Government in which 
it is stated that the US Government will take in account the 
Yugoslav wish to take part in the Geneva talks, prvided the 
conference is broadened. In connection with the statement by 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd, the official spokesman stated: ,We consider 
the statement of Mr Selwyn Lloyd a positive one. We have 
advanced many arguments in fayour of our participation in 
ease the number of participants is increased. Our view has 
been endorsed by some objective foreign observers”. 


THE BALKANS AND ROCKET LAUNCHING SITES, — In 
connection with Mr Khrushchev’s statement that the Balkan 
Peninsula should remain a region without rocket bases and 
nuclear weapons, the official spokesman declared: We have 
on several occasions declared ourselves against the establish- 
ment of rocket bases. We are all the more opposed to this, 
when. the setting up of such bases in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood is involved. 


PROTEST LODGED IN CONNECTION WITH ANTI-YUGO- 
SLAV INCIDENTS IN AUSTRIA. — According to a statement 
by an official spokesman, Joze Zemljak, Yugoslav Ambassador 
to Austria lodged a protest with Herr Krajski, Under-Secretary 
of State, who is deputizing for Herr Figl, Foreign Minister, in 
connection with the activities of the so-called representatives 
of the Croatian emigrant government in Austria. The Yugo- 
slay Ambassador protested in particularly strong terms against 
their participation in the latest convention of Sudeten Germans, 
which was also attended by the most responsible Austrian 
statesmen, and against the hostile activities of the ustashi 
organization ,,Velebit” against Yugoslavia. 

(Extracts from the News Conference held by the 
Official Spokesman of the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs on May 22 and 30). 
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Jocuments 


THE Illrd CONGRESS OF 


The Congress of the League of Communists 
of Macedonia was held in Skoplie from May 21 
to 23, the Secretary of the Central Committee La- 
zar Koligevski acting as Rapporteur on the tasks 
of the League of Communists in the construction 
oj socialism. Ivan Gosnjak greeted the Congress 
on behalf of the Executive Committee of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia. 


The following are excerpts from Ivan Goés- 
njak’s address and Lazar Koli§evski’s report. 


lvan GoSnjak’s Address to the Congress 


LTHOUGH the Macedonian language was still used 

in literature during the sixties of the past century, 
its existence was denied until the liberation of the People’s 
Republic of Macedonia. Today it is the language of one of 
five Yugoslav nationalities, the language of the young Ma- 
cedonian literature, a language which will soon have its first 
dictionary of 40,000 words. The Macedonian language with- 
stood all attempts of the Serbian and Bulgarian chauvinist bour- 
geoisie to suppress it, thus testifying once again to the vita- 
lity and resilience of the Macedonian nation. For this reason 
it is currently the subject of vehement attacks from both the 
Bulgarian leadership and certain academic circles in Bulgaria. 
As part of the campaign waged against our country, the 
persistent Bulgarian refusal to acknowledge the existence of 
the Macedonian language, the affirmation that it is only a 
Bulgarian dialect which we are attempting to ,Serbianise” as 
stated by the academician, Georgiev, at the Congress of Sla- 
vonic Studies in Moscow, is only a manifestation of Bulgarian 
chauvinism indicating the low level to which the leadership 
of the Bulgarian Communist Party has descended, and its 
resurgent imperialist aspirations towards Macedonia. It is 
also an ill-disguised attempt to conceal the deprivation of 
the inhabitants of Pirinian Macedonia of their national rights. 
This is only one aspect of the revival of the Bulgarian na- 
 tionalist chauvinist heritage, which the Bulgarian leadership 
has never succeeded in shaking off entirely, and against which 
the late Dimitrov struggled consistently, particularly where 
Pirinian Macedonia was concerned 


The consistent national policy of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist League was also expressed in the settlement of the 
problem of national minorities in Yugoslavia as a whole, and 
in each of its republics. Full scope was afforded to all na- 
tional minorities in Yugoslavia for co-equal participation in 
her socialist development and unhampered economic cultural 
development For us the problem of national minorities was 
always a matter of principle. In dealing with this problem the 
Yugoslav Communist League has consistently been inspired 
by internationalist and socialist principles, considering that 
the correct and: principled solution of this problem will foster 
the creation of closer and more friendly relations and co- 
operation with the neighbouring countries. Such an approach to 
this problem and the objective conditions for the general and 
equal development assured to the national minorities in Yu- 
goslavia have rendered the latter an integral part of our so- 
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cialist community. Therefore our consistent principled inte 
nationalist policy towards the national minorities constituti 
an obstacle to the irredentist aspirations of all chauvinis 
inspired leaderships, especially in Albania. Incapable of doir 
away with the old bourgeois nationalistic complexes, they a 
attempting by all possible means to conceal the actual stat 
and rights of the national minorities in Yugoslavia. 

As in the other Yugoslav republics, the Macedoniz 
people have created the necessary conditions in theirs for 
all-round development of the national minorities. These cor 
ditions primarily consist of equal social and economic stat 
economic and political assistance extended to all nation 
minorities, especially in regions which are densely inhabite 
by the Shgiptar and Turkish national minorities. It is on 
basis that conditions for the further development of the 
minorities have been created. 


RETURN TO OLD POLICIES REVIVES FORMER METHOLD 
IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST OUR COUNTRY 


I would like to add a few words concerning the ant 
Yugoslav campaign. As is known, the countries of the s 
cialiss camp, especially Bulgaria, Albania and China, hay 
fabricated a great deal of anti-Yugoslay material. But fi 


all this profusion of articles and speeches, there is not 


slightest trace of principled discussion such as is norm 
between socialist movements, : 


Everything is maintained at the level of vituperatio 
petty malice and fabrication. Yugoslavia is accused of disrup 
ing the unity of the socialist forces, of attempting to dive 
the Asian and African countries from their anti-coloniali 
and anti-imperialist struggle, of fomenting discord among tk 
Arab countries. The blame for the revolt in Mosul has al 
been foisted on us. Who knows, perhaps someone will al 
affirm that Yugoslavia is to blame for the events in Tibet 

The methods tested during the 1948—1954 campaign a 
now being used again. There was no ideological dispute 
that time either, only a brutal attempt to subjugate sociali 


Yugoslavia and break her independent spirit. Our counth 


and party were denounced because, guided by their own inte 
rests, the interests of socialist development and of wor 
socialism, they, resolutely opposed the anti-socialist practicé 
that prevailed in relations between socialist countries a 

movements. The results of this campaign, the harm it did 
the socialist forces, and its infamous end are sufficient 
known The organizers of the present campaign are main 
taining the same attitude and refuse to see the real need 
and interests of international socialist development. A retu 
to the old policy has revived the old methods used in the strugg) 
against our country. We are therefore witnessing a resurgenc 
of pretensions to Macedonia among the Bulgarian leaders an 
a revival of the chauvinist Greater-Bulgarian ideas of Say 
Stefano, against which Dimitrov struggled so persistently. 


During the recent anniversary of the death of God 
Deléev, it was stated in the Bulgarian press that he and hh 
comrades. fought for the creation of a separate Macedonia 
state, not as the final conclusion of a process of nation 
development, but because this provided the only possible so 
lution of a political problem at that time. On ‘the sai 
occasion the paper ,Zemedelsko Zname" affirms that Bu 
garian national feeling developed and strengthened in Goc 


ids: Pie it ied sad res és ie last drop 
blood“. Such articles are far from innocent and are not 
to _ ignorance of historical facts. 


These allegations should be linked with ‘he statement 
. Stojkov, a member of the Central Committee of the 
an Communist Party, at the celebration of the eightieth 
ersary of Bulgarian liberation from Turkish rule — to 
effect that there are no differences between the Bulga- 
and Macedonians in Pirinian Macedonia, and that any 
onomy in this respect would be senseless as it would only 
the interests of the Belgrade and Skoplje leaders. The 
itement of Dimitar Ganev, a member of the Politbureau of 
> Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist party, 
cording to which the Bulgarian Communist Party would be 
ling to erase all differences between the Macedonians and 
igarians, even on the territory occupied by the People’s 
blic of Macedonia, should be interpreted in the same 
. All these allegations should be considered in the light 
certain definite conceptions which stem from Bulgarian 
uvinist nationalism and territorial (pretensions to the 
ople’s Republic of Macedonia. 


' We made immense sacrifices during the creation of the 
Mmunity of Yugoslav peoples, and the people of Mace- 
mia contributed notably in this respect. Consequently we 
mot remain indifferent towards such views. Aspirations 
wards Macedonia are no abstract political issue, but a 
er which involves the vital interests, not only of the 
eople’s Republic of Macedonia, but of all Yugoslav peoples. 
‘ Mth the Macedonian people and all peoples of the Federal 

gople’s Republic of Yugoslavia were capable of defending 
ese interests in the past and will be able to do so in the 
2. 


In view of this campaign against socialist Yugoslavia 
wed by the countries of the socialist camp, primarily by 
‘Bulg tia and Albania, which is becoming increasingly hostile 

wards our country and peoples every day, one may well 
; at a loss to explain and harmonize the policy and actions 
these countries with the statements given by their official 
presentatives on the need for relaxing international tension, 
a peaceful settlement of controversial issues, and for co- 
peration with Yugoslavia in the struggle for peace and so- 
jalism. Obviously something is wrong — there is a discre- 
ancy between words and deeds. We shall continue to insist 
1 increased co-operation with all mations, especially the 
eighbouring countries, and on the struggle against all phe- 
omena which objectively impede such co-operation. The 
ostile campaign against socialist Yugoslavia is just such a 


YUGOSLAVIA HAS THE RIGHT TO TAKE AN ACTIVE 
ART IN THE SETTLEMENT OF THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


' Our policy of active and peaceful coexistence, inspired 
the struggle for peace and objective international trends, 
| a stumbling block to all who approach the settlement of 
ternational problems from bloc positions. This was confirmed 
it the foreign ministers’ conference in Geneva. The tributes 
laid to the activity and réle of Yugoslavia and her peoples 
uring World War Il when it was necessary to wage a war 
d make sacrifices at a time when many countries in Europe 
lacked the courage and fortitude required to fight the fascist 
iggressors and when our struggle was cited as an example, 
ire at variance with the present attitude towards Yugoslavia. 
© mention of Yugoslavia’s right to be invited to the confe- 
fence on Germany has been made on either side. On the 
, both sides are striving to bring in countries be- 
: 6 their blocs, whose wartime merits are incompa- 
tably smaller than ours. Attempts are even made to bring 
aly, which fought as an ally of fascist Germany until Sep- 
pret 1943, to Geneva, At the same time, fighters against 
scism during World War II are being brought to trial in 
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‘Ttaly today, 


Partisan Detachment (Beneska Geta). Consequently, one’s 


merits are no longer weighed today according to one’s be- 


haviour during the war. This is no longer important, the only 
important thing being whether a country belongs to one bloc 


or the other. This is truly a strange development of ideas and ~ 


morals, and testifies to the absurdity of the present bloc di- 
vision of the world, Everyone is aware of the sacrificies made 
and the losses sustained by our country during the war and 
her contribution to the common cause, thus giving her every 
moral right to take an active part in the discussion and 
settlement of the German problem. Only bloc exclusiveness 
could have prompted the big power representatives in Geneva 
to ,forget“ the moral right of Yugoslavia, and attempt to 
bring to the conference other countries, which have little or 
no right whatever to attend it. Needless to say, this will not 
shake us in the pursuit of our consistent policy of non- 
alignment, in our policy of active, peace-loving coexistence. 
On the contrary, we are even more deeply convinced that 
our independent policy is indispensable for contemporary in- 
ternational development, and that we must persevere re- 
gardless of all difficulties and obstacles in our way. 


From the Report of Lazar Kolisevski 


ake BEING to current chauvinist Bulgarian interpre- 
tations the Macedonian problem hangs between two 
extremes. The campaign was initiated by accusations that we 
have abandoned the ideals and aspirations of our people to 
create a South Slav or Balkan federation which the fighters 
of the Macedonian national movement envisioned as the only 
possibility for the definite and comprehensive historical set- 
tlement of the Macedonian problem, further that — by aban- 
doning the federalist slogans we have betrayed our own hi- 
story and the interests of the Macedonian people as a whole. 
It is further affirmed that the Central Committee of the Bul- 
garian Communist Party, on the contrary, always consistently 
fostered these aspirations of the Macedonians and worked 
untiringly on the ,settlement“ of the Macedonian problem 
on the basis of a South Slav, or Balkan federation. Such tales 
are tirelessly embroidered upon in Bulgaria, although the Bul- 
garian leadership has already ,,evolved” so far that it now 
publicly and openly denies the right of the Macedonian people 
to its national individuality. No country of the socialist camp 
dissociated itself by a single word from this outright negation 


as in the case of the veterans of the Venetian 


of the Macedonian nation and language, not even the USSR, 


as even the Congress of Slavonic Studies held in Moscow 


was misused for this purpose. 


The political objectives underlying the federalist slogans : 


are clear enough. Such slogans can only insult our people, 
who were deprived of their rights in the past and forced to 
live divided from each other. It was necessary to create some 
kind of ,critical“ position against the Yugoslav Communist 
League, and thus acquire a convenient basis for a nationalistic 
orientation, and at the same time avoid obligations towards 
the Macedonian population of Bulgaria. Actually this ,con- 
cern” for a ,complete* settlement of the Macedonian problem 
ended with an overt attack on the Macedonian nation and 
the proclamation of the Macedonians in Bulgaria as a Bul- 
garian element, with a view to depriving them of their right 
to the status of a national minority. The aim of all these 
machinations of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party is obviously to disrupt the spiritual unity of 
the Macedonian people. 


In their struggle for a free life our people strove to 
free themselves, not only from the Turkish yoke, but also 


t 


from the ambitions of the other imperialists in the Balkans. 
It was along these lines that the Macedonian people developed 
their ideas of autonomy, of a South Slav, Balkan or some 
other kind of federation which they were ready to support. 
_ All these ideas were related to the national aspect of their 
problem. The federation acquired a concrete and definite 
form on the territory of the Yugoslav peoples — because the 
struggle of the Yugoslav people was closely linked with the 
struggle of the other peoples — transcended the framework af 
_ autonomy, created a free state and assured free national deve- 
_ lopment. But these ideas are currently being abused by the 
socialist camp. By its very essence the campaign ignores the 
desire for the establishment of closer ties between the Balkan 
peoples, and the strengthening of their independence. It is 
using federalist slogans for the purpose of politically weakening 
or disrupting the Yugoslav community of free peoples, al- 
~though such a policy is profoundly reactionary, and contrary 
to the aspirations and interests of all Balkan peoples. 
By doing this the Bulgarian leaders are trying to convince 
the Bulgarian people that they are acting in accordance with 
their desires and ideas, while at the same time trying to ,per- 
suade“ the Yugoslav people that the final objective of our 
national movement was not merely the creation of the Yugo- 
slav state but of a broader community of peoples, and that con- 
sequently Yugoslavia is not the state community for which the 
Macedonian people fought. The real aims of such activities of 
the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party are 
obvious enough. 


The fundamental ideal of our people was to live a free 
life as an individual nationality. The current fuss about ,,the 
historical ideals“ of our people and ,Macedonian unity“ is 
“instigated by people who do not wish to see any Macedonians 
whatever in Yugoslavia and still less outside of our country, 
by people who have long been working against the vital inte- 
rests of our people, who are vehemently opposed to their 
achievements, because the latter testify to their spiritual entity 
and represent a genuine and solid basis for their interests 
and aspirations. 


By adhering to the federalist idea the Macedonian na- 
tional movement called attention to the fact that our people 
are fighting for freedom, but that the solution of the Mace- 
donian problem also depends on the democratic movements in 
other Balkan countries, primarily those whose ruling circles 
ate aspiring to certain parts or to the whole of Macedonian 
- territory, the Bulgarian leaders are trying to conceal this aspect 
of the problem, although it is evident that the recognition of 
the fundamental national rights of the Macedonians outside 
of Yugoslavia depends on the democratic character of the in- 
ternal policy pursued in these countries. 


To deny a nationality, and strive to Bulgarize it by all 
possible means, to persecute all who sympathise with the free 
state of their people, and at the same time confront the free 
part of our people with the question: what has been done so 
far with regard to the protection of the common Macedonian 
interests — this is worse than hypocrisy. Only people who are 
hatching obscure plots against our people, and who are not in 
the least interested in Macedonian unity inspired by common 
Macedonian interests, but wish to disunite our people in order 
to destroy the achievements made so far, can act in such a 
-manner The Bulgarian leaders have no respect for the lessons 

_of history. They have completely forgotten D mitrov, the decisions 
of the Tenth Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Workers’ Party, and all his warnings concerning 
Greater Bulgarian chauvinism. They are following the foot- 
steps of the Koburg monarchs of Bulgaria who strove persist- 
ently to quell and crush the freedom-loving spirit and the 
desires of the Bulgarian masses ,by the Utopian state of San 
. Stefano“. . 


Our people have no immediate need to learn how the 


earlier generations envisaged the problem of free national de- 
_ velopment under definite conditions, in order to strengthen 


- was certainly not designed to foster the interests of the 
kan peoples. : 


_ ment within the framework of a minority status. The allegati 
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their conviction that a correct way was found for the se 
ment of the national problem. If the Bulgarian policy towar 
_ Macedonia is given support in the socialist camp, our peot 
-_ cannot overlook the deplorable fact that such an attitude 


¥ 


the Balkan problem is highly reminiscent of the policies w 
in their time led to the San Stefano Utopia. And this Ut 


The Macedonian question has always been a questic 
of recognition of Macedonian nationality and the democrat 
tight af the Macedonians to a free national development, 
tight which is gaining an ever stronger confirmation in 4 
world of today and which should consequently be sacrosan ctl 
in a socialist country. 
' Contemplated on the Balkan scale, the Macedonian 
question is objectively a result of the division of the Maced 
nian people, their feeling of being separated and the fact th 
the Macedonian population outside of Yugoslavia — under pres 
ure of denial of their fundamental rights and national ind 
viduality — is deprived of all opportunities for free develo 


that the principled policy of Yugoslavia (which is striving f 
a democratic relationship towards the minorities, as assur 
on her territory, and which is defending these principles ni 
only where she is concerned directly, but also on an interna= 
tional scale) is creating difficulties for anyone is therefore 
untenable. Such difficulties are created by any undemocratic 
policy as regards the national question and the rights of they} 
national minorities to free development. F 


PIRINIAN MACEDONIANS DEPRIVED OF FUNDA- 
MENTAL RIGHTS 


The senseless affirmations of the historical ideals* 
and so-called outstanding problem of Macedonia“ etc. 
are not in the least needed by the Macedonians themselves, 
The Bulgarian leaders are well aware of this fact, but the 
cliché regarding ,a united independent Macedonia“ within a 
Balkan federation is useful to them for the purpose of depriv— 
ing the Macedonians in Bulgaria of their fundamental national 
right over an indefinite period of time. They wish to legalize 
the assimilation and national subservience of the compact 
Macedonian population in Pirinian Macedonia by deceiving 
them with pipe-dreams of the future, while attempting at the 
same time to enlist them against the achievements of our 
people, as embodied in the People’s Republic of Macedonia. 

The lack of national rights of the Pirinian Macedonians 
is a result of mistrust towards them and fear for the fate | 
of Bulgarian hegemonistic ambitions. Even during the Comin= 
form period, and until the new campaign, the Bulgarian leaders 
recognized the national independence of the Macedonians and 
the Macedonian language, although they gradually strove to 
do away with all that the Pirinian Macedonians achieved after 
the liberation, as formulated in the decisions of the Tenth 
Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Workers’ Party in 1946. This Party has now resolutely and 
openly embarked on the road of chauvinist nationalism, and 
is exerting overt pressure on the Pirinian population, with the 
aim of depriving them completely of their rights. In point of 
fact, by so doing the Bulgarian leaders have admitted the 
failure of their efforts to induce the Pirinian Macedonians to 
voluntary reconciliation with their policy. For the Central 
Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party aspirations to 
the People’s Republic of Macedonia have become a pre-condi- 
tion for the successful subjugation of the Pirinian Macedonians. 

Such is the real state of affairs History knows of no 
people which succeeded in hoisting itself by its own bootstraps. | 
Our people are not likely to be led astray by fairy tales on 
their future, coming from alien sources. They are interested 
only in the actual progress made in the improvement of the 
status of our minority, the fulfillment of fundamental minority, 
and human rights; and this progress cannot obstruct the de- 


of vegh ed constructive co-operation can eet 
‘in the Balkans, nor give Tise to concern among other 
— because it can only stem from such co-operation, 
thus pave the way for the strengthening of mutual con- 
ice and respect, the creation of closer ties and international 
eration in this part of the world. E 

Our ideological and political work must unmask and 
se the machinations of the Greater Bulgarian chauvinists 
eming our national history and the Macedonian problem. 
course there is no need to convince anyone of our national 
iduality, or to provide that we are by no means a mere 
of the Bulgarian or Greek nation. But we must help 
y one of our own to understand the real essence underlying 
professed ,concern“ from outside as regards for ,,Mace- 
n ideals“, which only aim at concealing hostile motives 
rds our whole people. These machinations only serve to 
eal the wish to disrupt the spiritual and national unity of 
people, to undermine their historical achievements and 
the recognition of the fundamental minority rights to 
“ae Macedonian people outside Yugoslavia, and thus return the 
be edonian question, in the minds of the people, to its orig- 

al historical position. 

In this context, our further efforts in the domain of the 
tific study of our national history and the acquaintance 
youth and the broad strata of the people with the authentic 
tical facts are invested with a special significance. 


egotiations and Agreements 


RADE WITH GREECE. — The fifth regular session of the 
oslav-Greek Committee of Trade Chambers was held in 
rade from May 11 to 15. Possibilities for the further 
emotion and development of trade relations were. examined 
this occasion. It was noted that mutual trading relations 
e entirely satisfactory in 1958, notwithstanding the mild 
sion on the European and world markets. The trade fi- 
tes during the first quarter of 1959 are likewise very fa- 
vourable and reveal a sustained upward trend both in imports 
and exports. Attention was also called to the need of ex- 
panding the business representative network in both countries, 
ith a view to promoting sales of industrial goods and 
uipment. 


RRIVAL OF POLISH TRADE DELEGATION. — The Polish 
delegation headed by Edward Shneider, Deputy Minister 
Foreign Trade, which is at present visiting Yugoslavia, has 
red Zagreb, Ljubljana, Rijeka and some other centres. The 
of this trip is to gain closer acquaintance with the Yu- 
slav trade and commerce and to exchange experience in 
domain. Before leaving the country, the Polish trade de- 
gation will hold talks in Belgrade with the Yugoslav trade 
perts. 


GOSLAV-RUMANIAN TALKS ON REGULATION OF 
DANUBE. — A joint meeting of Yugoslav and Rumanian 
ports is being held in Bucharest, This session is attended by 
embers of the economic, financial, legal and technical 
ctions, of the Mixed Yugoslav-Rumanian Commission for 
e management and co-ordination of work on the regulation 
the Danube at the Iron Gates (Djerdap) sector. The tech- 
cal sections of the Mixed Commission are entrusted with 
task of examining the projects submitted, solving out- 
“Standing problems and stating their views to the engineers, 
"for the purpose of completing the final draft of the technical 
and economic memorandum, which the Mixed Commission 

ill submit for approval to the governments of the two coun- 

tries concerned. The Memorandum js expected to be completed 
this summer and will contain a unified project by Yugoslav 


and Rumanian experts for the construction of a giant byt 
zs elec tt 


BELGIAN -INDUSTRIALIST DELEGATION 


power station for the Iron Gates sector. 


IN BELGRADE. 
— A delegation of Belgian industrialists arrived in Belgrade 


on May 23, at the invitation of the Federal Chamber of 


Foreign Trade. The initial talks were devoted to the study 
of the possibilities for increasing commodity exchange between 


the two countries, with particular reference to the prospects _ 


of raising Yugoslav exports to Belgium. Views were stated 
with regard to the possibility of augmenting sales of Yugo- 
slav products which are already being exported to Belgium, 
and the broadening of the export assortment. The members 
of the Belgian industrialist delegation, which represent about 


1,500 firms of the machine building and metal working indu- 


stry, established contacts with individual Yugoslav entreprises 
interested in trade with Belgium and visited several industrial 
plants and foreign trade organizations during their stay. 


Meetings and Talks 


YUGOSLAV FARM EXPERTS VISIT BULGARIA. — A group 
of six Yugoslav farm experts left for Bulgaria a few days ago 
for a ten-day visit. They will study the various results 
accomplished in the field of agricultural research in that 
country, 


YUGOSLAVIA AT INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
ELECTROTHERMY, — A delegation of the Yugoslav Com-~ 
mittee for Electrothermy and Electro-Chemistry attended the 
Fourth International Congress for Electrothermy which was 
held in Stresa (Italy). The Yugoslav delegation submitted five 
reports. The Congress in Stresa was attended by about 600 
experts who submitted about 200 technical reports on the 
application of electrothermal techniques. The Congress worked 
in ten technical sections, Yugoslav delegates being elected 
chairman and secretary of one section, vice chairman of 
another, and allotted three member seats in other sections. 


YUGOSLAV MINING EXPERTS IN UNITED ARAB REPU- 
BLIC. — A group of eleven Yugoslav experts for mineralogi- 
cal exploration and geophysics left for Koseir on the Red Sea 
coast on May 18, where they will organize a lead and zinc 
prospecting scheme. These activities are provided for by an 
arrangement concluded between the Yugoslav entreprise for 
geological explorations and the Egyptian State Mining As- 
sociation. 


PRESIDENT OF NORWEGIAN CO-OPERATIVE UNION VI- 
SITS YUGOSLAVIA. — Mr Olav Meisdahlshagen, President 
of the Norwegian Co-operative Union and Mr M. Korsel, Se- 
cretary of the Union, arrived in Belgrade after a tour of co- 
operative farm organizations in Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
Croatia. The Norwegian guests will also, visit several farm 
organizations and co-operatives in Serbia before leaving Yu- 


_ goslavia on June 2. 


‘Chronicle of Political Events 


May 13 — The fifteenth anniversary of the Interior Security 
Service was celebrated throughout the country. Presi- 
dent Tito conferred the Order of National Liberation 
upon the Service. 

May 15 — President Josip Broz ito received the members 
of the Chilean parliamentary delegation which, arrived 
in Yugoslavia as guest’ .f the Federal People’s As- 
sembly. 
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May 15 — The Federal Nuclear Cérndtinsien ioniensd in 3 


Belgrade under the presidency of Alexander Rankovié, 
for the purpose of examining certain problems per- 
taining to the activities of the Commission, the Expert 
Council and the nuclear research institutes and the 
possibility of international. 
~ fol application ‘of nucle 

ay 15 — The fifth special sahil convention of the Federal 
Chamber of Industry was held in Belgrade. This 
meeting was attended by about three hundred repre- 
sentatives of various industrial enterprises and facto- 
ties. The development of industrial production in 1958 
and the establishment of business associations in in- 
dustry were the principal subjects discussed on this 
occasion. 

May 18 — The fourth International Congress for Collective 
Economy which was attended by about 180 delegates 
from Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France, Belgium, West 
Germany, Sweden, Greece, India and Yugoslavia, was 
opened in Belgrade. 


May 19 — The Federal Executive Council convened, with 
Vice-President Rodoljub Colakovié in the chair. A 
report on the development of the national economy 
during the first quarter of the year was examined at 
the session, and several legislative proposals, decrees 
and decision approved. Draft modifications and sup- 
plements of the Criminal Code were adopted. A Decree 
-was introduced on the allocation of credit and loans 
to peasant cooperatives and other agricultural orga- 
nizations, for the purpose of fostering co-operation 
with individual farmers. 


May 19 — Petar Stamboli¢, President of the Federal People’s 
Assembly, left for Greece on a visit to Mr Konstantin 
Rodopolous President of the Greek Parliament. 


May 21 — The Third Congress of the Communist League of 
Macedonia, which was attended by over 530 delega- 
tes and guests, was opened. Ivan Gognjak greeted the 
Congress in the capacity of representative of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Central Committee of the 
Yugoslav Communist League, while addresses of greet- 
ing were also delivered by the representatives of the 
Central Committees of the individual federated re- 
publics. Lazar Koli§evski, Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist League of Macedonia 
submitted a report on the tasks of the Communist 
League of Macedonia in the development of socialism. 
(Extracts from this report are published in the ,Do- 
cuments” section of this review) . 


ay 25 — The Youth Day celebrations were concluded at the 
Yugoslav Army Stadium in Belgrade before over 50,000 
spectators, by the presentation of the Relay Staff car- 
tied by thousands of young boys and girls throughout 
Yugoslavia to President Tito thus conveying the greet- 
ings of the Yugoslav youth on his  sixty-seventh 

_ birthday. 


Diplomatic Diary 


May 15 — President Tito received Ali Jawar Jang, Ambas- 
-sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of India to 
_ Belgrade, 


May 15 — President Tito received Mohammed Ali Massoud. 


Ansari, the newly appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Iran to Yugoslavia, who presented 
his Letters of Credence on this occasion. 


May 27 — President Tito received Emanuel Bensah, M 


Our New Contributors 


BOGDAN PESIC, journalist, Chief Editor of ,Vecernje 


_ EARL BROWDER, publicist. One of the founders of the C 
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